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rae | Prairie View Honey Co. 
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“Everything for 
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August Lotz Co. 
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FINEST HONEY SECTIONS 
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complete line 
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Beekeepers Supplies 


Write for our 1958 pricelist 
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Stoller's 


Frame Spacers. 
The finest thing ever offered 
beekeepers. See your dealer, 
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The Month of Roses 
The Month of Weddings 
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A PRODUCT 
OF CAREFULLY 
CONTROLLED 
CROSS BREEDING 


DEVELOPED FROM 
LIGHT 3 BANDED 
ITALIANS 


958 
soLD OUT OF PACKAGES FOR 19! 


QUEENS 


Our queen yards will be in full operation until October 15th. Thou- 
sands of world famous CLOVERLINE queens will be available for 
your requeening and other needs. BOOK YOUR ORDER EARLY 
FOR PREFERRED DATES. 


We ship only young queens, guaranteed mated and laying. Clip- 
ped and marked at no extra charge and shipped air mail postpaid. 





PRICES 
May 16th to October 15th 
1-24 $1.00 each 
25-49 .90 each 
50 and over .85 each 
CLOVERLINE APIARIES 
P. O. Bex 5126 Columbia, S$. C. 
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ERE IN TEXAS bees are generally 

in excellent condition and in some 
areas Swarming has been a big problem. 
The swarms are reported to be the big- 
gest in years. Honey plants are in 
wonderful shape, and rain is only need- 
ed at the right time to insure a really 
good crop. This seems to be the gen- 
eral summary for Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, and Oklahoma. Only in Oklahoma 
the bees seem to be late this year. 

No word has been received yet about 
the California orange flow but beekeep- 
ers generally concede that it is expected 
to be light. Continued rain throughout 
the state makes prospects very good 
for sage and wild buckwheat flows. The 
weather is holding back California 
package and queen bee producers, and 
queen-mating weather has been rare. 
Farther north in Washington bees have 
come through the mild winter about 


three weeks ahead of normal. Moisture 
and honey plant conditions appear 
good. 


Reporting on some of the. western 
states we find the fol'owing conditions: 
Wyoming. Bees have wintered well with 
below average winter loss. Moisture 
conditions are good. Bees need some 
feeding. Utah. Most colonies wintered 
we!l but feeding going on in some 
areas. Plenty of moisture and plants 
look good. Colorado. Bees in good 
shape and honey plant outlook excel- 
lent. 

The conditions prevalent in the West 
can also be found in Kansas, lowa, 
South Dakota, and surrounding states. 
Feeding is necessary in some areas 
here, too. Moisture ample or better. 
Honey plant outlook is good. 

Feeding won't help beekeepers in 
many of the Southern states where bees 
have become so short on stores that 
many colonies have died of starvation. 
The weather has been generally poor 
and that has hampered the southern 
queen breeders. Winter losses in this 
area may be very high. Only in Flori- 
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Mouthly HONEY Resort 


WALTER BARTH, Field Editor 





da is the picture a little better. There 
bees are in good condition but many 
colonies went in the orange flow very 
weak. Moisture has been heavy and 
honey plants are in good shape, but at 
the same time the rain has hampered 
bees from effectively working the 
orange bloom. Beekeepers are antici- 
pating a good crop of white honey. 
Titi is in full bloom (at this writing) in 
western Florida but the weather has 
been too cold for much bee activity. 

Along the Great Lakes there is a 
late spring and bees are in a fair to 
good condition. Cool weather has 
greatly hampered bee activity and as a 
result beekeepers are closely watching 
honey stores. Some feeding may be 
necessary later. Clovers appear good 
with little heaving reported. Plenty of 
moisture for honey plants. 

Again the eastern conditions follow 
very c'osely the conditions in other 
areas. Whether the report is for New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, or 
other parts of New England, bees and 


honey plants are generally in good 
shape. Moisture is ample but some 
feeding has already begun. Bees are 
being watched very closely in other 
areas as colonies are generally very 
light. 

In reviewing reports from packers 


and beekeepers it appears likely that 
white honey prices will settle around 
12 cents per pound but the darker hon- 
eys won't fare so well. Dark honeys 
will drop to the price support level or 
less than 10 cents per pound. The 
whole price picture can change quickly 
should some of the major honey pro- 
ducing areas fall below expectations. 
However, there is sufficient carry-over 
so that packers are not pressed for 
honey. Beeswax price has settled at 
around 45c per pound in cash and 47c 
per pound in trade F.O.B. beekeepers, 
and it appears to show some stability 
at this figure. 
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vanized. Write for details and low factory prices. Free catalog. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO. CLARKSON, KENTUCKY 
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& 4 
: F. W. JONES & SON, LTD., BEDFORD, QUE., CANADA 
5 Manufacturers and Exporters of Bee Supplies : 
: — Price List on Request — : 
: U. S. Shipments from Swanton, Vermont 
%, é 
: Use the MASTER Electric Uncap- 

: ping Knife. Heavy duty thermostat. 

: Quick adjustment 

= Used by uncappers all over the worid. 


: Price $15.00 See your Dealer 
2: HUTCHISON MFG. CO. 2904 Colorado Ave. Santa Monica, Calif. 


* 
= s 
“eunnnnenes PITTI 


DO YOU KNOW? 


We Render Cappings, Old Combs, and Slum-gum. 
Rates are reasonable with a good job assured. Extra wax secured over or- 
dinary beekeeper methods will often cover charges. See page 11 of our 
1958 catalog for complete information. We are always in the market for 
beeswax, cash, trade, or to be worked into Bee Comb Foundation. 


A. G. Woodman Co. Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 














Prepare for the Future... . 
Buy United States Savings Bonds Regularly! 
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: END VIEW SHOWING : 
s HOW INNER AND 

s OUTER TANKS ARE 

= FLANGED AND BOLT 

: ED TOGETHER. 

: . o 

Flash Heater and Clarifying Pan 

: STAINLESS STEEL OR GALVANIZED 

: Here is what you big operators need — a big capacity flash heater and a 

: Clarifying pan to remove practically all of the foreign matter — a pan 

: nearly 8 feet long that will do the job as fast as you can extract. A large 

: water-jacket, pipe flanges are bolted and soldered, a pipe nipple extends 

: from the inner tank to the outside so there is no chance of a water leak. 

: Inner tank can be removed in 15 minutes. Made in either stainless or gal- 
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SMOKE - SMOKE - SMOKE 


Taulor's 
a HIVE: with finger-tip convenience 
Zi no heat—no sparks—no fire 
~~ S0MB plus freight at better 
1.29 dealers and in their 
The Push-Button Bee Smoker 


A PUFF’S ENOUGH — FOR BEST CONTROL 


(R) Stewart Taylor, Camargo, Ill. 
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BEES INSURE BETTER INCOME 
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|} When you produce COMB HONEY in SECTIONS. 
The most profitable way for beekeepers. 
Write for our free catalog and be convinced. 
peseeese at 
ie MARSHFIELD MFG. COMPANY 
- MARSHFIELD WISCONSIN 
Wholesale o Retail 
r £1 Arssesscescnscsscees TIITIILITI PTITITITITITIT 
lif. ; 
ronment One 4-0z. Jar of Honey containing 2000 mg. of Royal Jelly 
ae ready to take....... $4.00. 12 or more jars, 20% discount. 
We deliver it in the U.S.A. 
JACKSON APIARIES P.O. Box 58 Funston, Ga. 
c- 
FB sssssesncsanstoeietinioresashanusspatabaiaiedesaeateaieiniadiinnadeaenaamaamaaaameedimaiaeiatantelndoamadamieieian seen 
" H. H. JEPSON CO. — 289 Congress St., Boston, Mass. : 
in Supplying N. E. Beekeepers with A. |. Root products : 
—__— = 
for over 50 years. : 
Boston Stock — Root Prices : 
NTR ee PN ENN UE HACER: SEN MC en Pee ore p 
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Designed to Make Your Job Easy| “* 


With a hook on the front there’s no more bending over to pick 
up your smoker. Just hook it onto the top of the hive and it’s 
handy when you need it. Bee 


Also with a Root smoker you get a handy catch that holds 
your hive tool rather than having it punch holes in your 





pockets. 
All this at no extra cost. 
For more information on how Root Bee Supplies can make ASK 
your job easier, visit your nearby Root Dealer or write one of - 
° ruior 
the outlets listed below. i i 
miles 
Saskat 
miles, 
The A. I. Root Company than 
the mé 
Factories at Medina, Ohio — Council Bluffs, lowa — San Antonio, Texas ince Is 
Distributors in Principal Cities vincial 
Dealers Everywhere the su 
pease See thousa 
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Beekeeping in 





C. E. Meilicke, 


Prince Albert, Sask., showing 
hie well-filled hives to two interested townspeople. 


Saskatchewan 


os reported by D. M. McCUTCHEON, 


Provincial Apiarist, 


ASKATCHEWAN IS one of the 

prairie provinces occupying a vast 
portion of central Canada. The prov- 
ince is some 740 miles long and 385 
miles wide at the southern extreme. 
Saskatchewan’s area is 251,700 square 
miles, which is only slightly smaller 
than that of Texas. As you will see by 
the map, the northern half of the prov- 
ince is occupied by the Northern Pro- 
vincial forest. Here rock lies close to 
the surface and the land is dotted with 
thousands of lakes. This part of the 
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Regina, Sask., 


Canada 


province is almost uninhabited, with 
few roads and little agricultural land. 
Beekeeping, then, is confined to the 
southern half of the province. 
Saskatchewan lies just north of Mon- 
tana and North Dakota and between 
the provinces of Manitoba and Alberta. 
The topography and climate of the 
southern part are similar to that of the 
north-central states, with vast expanses 
of open prairie and severe temperature 
fluctuations. Temperatures may fall to 
-40° in January and often rise to 100° 
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in July. Rainfall is often lacking, es- 
pecially in the southwestern portion. 

Development in Saskatchewan has 
been relatively recent, the province only 
being formed in 1905. Honeybees first 
came to the area about 1900. Records 
indicate that the southeastern portion 
of the province was then considered 
the best beekeeping area. The number 
of co.onies continued to increase in 
the southeast until in the 1930's. Then 
the drought years forced beekeepers to 
look for new areas. The Carrot River 
Valley in east-central Saskatchewan 
showed promise since here there was 
sufficent moisture and a great profu- 
sion of wild bloom. Since that time 
this area has been the center of the 
beekeeping industry in Saskatchewan. 

As far as beekeeping is concerned, 
the province can be divided into three 
main areas. The area (3) southwest of 
Saskatoon and Regina is predominant- 
ly open plain and is devoted almost 
entirely to wheat growing and cattle 
taising. This section of the province 
tends to lack adequate rainfall and irri- 
gation projects are becoming more 
evident. The alfalfa grown on such 
projects is of doubtful value since it is 
removed for feed before it is of much 
value to bees. However, such projects, 
along with a few fodder demonstration 
projects, make it possible for sideline 
beekeepers to receive good crops in 
these selected areas. On the whole, the 
area could be classified as marginal. 

The area marked (2) on the map is 
considered a secondary beekeeping 
area. Moisture conditions are more 
favorable and the soil is more suited 
to the growth of nectar plants. This 
area is sometimes called open parkland 
since there is a fair amount of native 
poplar trees in evidence. Although 
there are not large acreages of planted 
legumes, there is some mixed farming, 
with the accompanying grass-legume 
forage crops. Roadside growth is excel- 
lent since little roadside spraying is 
carried out. The introduction of rape- 
seed as an important cash crop has in- 
creased the beekeeping area consider- 
ably. Rapeseed often yields nectar 
profusely and although the honey is 
slightly darker and stronger than our 
clover honey, it is quite acceptable. Al- 
though generally good crops are re- 
ceived, there are a few commercial 
beekeepers in this area. 
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The primary beekeeping area (1) on 
the map has favorable moisture and 
soil conditions for the growth of nectar 
plants. This area was originally forest- 
ed with evergreens and poplars. Now 
only the fringe areas and poor land are 
forested. Most commercial beekeepers 
are concentrated in the Prince Albert, 
Tisdale, Nipawin triangle, with the 
Nipawin-Tisagaie area being the heart 
of the Carrot River Valley honey pro- 
ducing area. Here the soil structure 
dic.ates the addition of a legume to the 
crop rotation. The ‘egume most ofien 
grown is the great soil conditioner 
“sweet clover”. Sweet clover and other 
legumes such as alfalfa, red clover, and 
less frequently alsike, are grown for 
seed purposes. Bees are in constant de- 
mand by farmers who wish pollination 
services. These services are provided 
free by the beekeeper since his honey 
crop is generally large. A honey pro- 
ducer in the Carrot River Valley is very 
disappointed if he doesn’t receive 150 
pounds per colony. 

In Area 1, and to a lesser extent 2, 
there is a profusion of wild nectar 
plants. Beginning in mid-April we have 
the crocus, willow, poplar, and Mani- 
toba maple, all of which supply fresh 
pollen and a little nectar. Then in mid- 
May we have the spring nectar flow, 
with dandelions and wild fruit bloom 
providing the main foraging plants. 
Dandelions bloom profusely over ‘wide 
areas of waste land and roadsides and 
providing weather is right, yield surplus 
honey. Wild fruit b!oom such as the 
saskatoon, pin cherry and choke cherry 
also provide plenty of foraging oppor- 
tunities for bees. Farmers have planted 
the caragana in shelter belts. Its brilli- 
ant yellow flowers also yield nectar at 
this time. June is the month in which 
there is liitle nectar available. Bees 
work the silver willow, wild rose and 
snowberry but they are not dependable. 
In areas where wild mustard is allowed 
to grow in cultivated fields, bees are 
able to forage and collect a surprising 
amount of honey. However, most 
farmers do not allow mustard to thrive. 

During July and part of August wild 
peavine and vetches, along with fire- 
weed and sowthistle, add to the culti- 
vated legumes and rapeseed to give al- 
most a sure crop every year. Fireweed 
is an especially good honey plant and 
some beekeepers depend on it to a great 
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extent. It has a reddish purple flower 
and grows on burned-over areas for 
about five years after a fire. Nectar 
collected from fireweed produces a 
beautiful water white honey. Although 
unreliable, goldenrod and wild aster 
sometimes provide a surplus of nectar 
in late August and early September 
before the frosts. 


Saskatchewan Winters are 
Long and Cold 


Although bees can be wintered with 
fair success here, the long period in 
which they cannot forage and for which 
food must be provided discourages 
most beekeepers from overwintering 
their colonies. Packages must be pur- 
chased each spring to replace colonies 
disposed of the previous fall. As a re- 
sult, the state of the package bee indus- 
iry in California and the southern states 
is important to us. A large portion of 
our package bees are purchased from 
California shippers and most commer- 
cial beekeepers now truck their own 
bees from that state. They haul loads 
of about 800 packages in covered vans 
built especially for the job. About half 
our package bees come in this way, 
the rest by railway express. The two- 
pound package has proved to be the 
best and is generally the most popular 
now. 

In Saskatchewan package bees are 
| installed in single brood chambers dur- 
ing the latter part of April. Sufficient 
stores of honey, or syrup, and pollen 
are provided so the colony will be 
strong enough to gather a surplus dur- 
ing the dandelion and fruit bloom flow. 
Spring management is very simple here 
since most colonies are of similar 
strength. If a colony is doing poorty, 
it is united to another since time is 
short before the honey flow. Beekeep- 
ers check chiefly for condition of 
queens, supply of food, space for egg 
laying and for American foulbrood 
disease. During late June and early 
July swarming sometimes becomes 
serious if proper management has not 
been employed earlier. Build-up is 
surprisingly rapid here since we have 
bright dry weather during late spring 
and bees are able to forage without 
interruption. Colonies which look prac- 
tically hopeless early in June are sur- 
Prisingly strong when the honey flow 
begins. 
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The Honey Flow Is Usually 
Short and Intense 
By the end of July the largest part 
of the crop has been gathered and ex- 
tracting has begun. Sowthistle, rape- 
(Continued on page 380) 
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Club Work 


T’S GOOD to get youth into the bee 

business and one of the best ways is 
through the 4-H program. Here boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 
21 care for and keep records of a col- 
ony or more of bees under the super- 
vision of the Agriculture Extension 
Service. The county agent, along with 
a local leader, will check the bee proj- 
ect from time to time and score the 
record book at the end of the year. A 
roundup or show is held at the end of 
the project year to give the members 
a chance to show the honey they have 
produced. 

In Pennsylvania there are about 220 
members in 4-H Bee Club work; they 
either belong to a club which is entire- 
ly beekeepers or to a community club 
which may be made up of all types of 
projects. One of the more successful 
clubs is a combination of the two, the 
bee club members belong to a com- 
munity club for most of their activities 
but meet four times a season as a bee 
club; once in the winter to organize and 
discuss wintering problems, again in the 
spring for spring management. 

The summer meeting may be in the 
form of a tour to see just how each 
member does the job, and the fall 
meeting is a combined roundup and a 
meeting on fall management. At all of 
these meetings timely management 
problems are discussed and demonstra- 
tions given. Meetings, except for the 
organization meeting, should be held in 
homes where demonstrations on good 
beekeeping methods can be given. Fif- 
teen to twenty members make an ideal 
club. If the county is large and there 
are possibilities of a large membership, 
the group may be divided with a leader 
for each club. Where there are suffi- 
cient members they should elect offi- 
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in 
Pennsylvania 


W. W. CLARKE, Extension Aniaris? 
: University Park, Pennsylvania 





cers and run the meetings in a business- 
like manner. It’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to begin the training of leaders 
for County and State Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciations. I don’t think they should be 
officers in the county association, but 
they should certainly be a part of the 
organization. In Pennsylvania, they are 
members of the State Association but 
do not pay dues. 

One county in Pennsylvania has had 
a bee club for over 20 years and it has 
been a big help in improving beekeep- 
ing in the area. Disease in this county 
is almost nonexistent and yearly honey 
production in all these years averaged 
almost 100 pounds per colony. Coun- 
ties, which have successful clubs, are 
usually headed by a county agent who 
is interested in both beekeeping and 
the youth program. 

Why do these boys and girls take a 
bee project? For many reasons, un- 
doubtedly; some do it because dad was 
a beekeeper, others because they feel 
the farm needs bees for pollination, 
others just for profit, and there are 
those who are curious or just plain 
interested in bees. The last group are 
the ones who usually take a genuine 
interest in the project and do a good 
job. 

It is important that the parents be 
interested in the project; not to do the 
work, but to give the boys and girls 
confidence and encouragement. The 
big problem with some members whose 
parents are beekeepers is that they are 
too ready to do the work and are un- 
willing to do anything except what they 
have been doing for years. Is this bad? 
No, but not all old timers are good bee- 
keepers and some of their methods 
could be improved upon. It is better 
not to exclude such members, but to 
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4-H club member, Allen Rearick 


checking bees in late fall. 


try to reason with the beekeepers in 
the family to let at least one colony 
follow the new me.hods in beekeeping. 
The results are sometimes good enough 
to bring about changes in old methods. 

A few of the problems we encounter 
inc.ude record keeping, feeding, insuf- 
ficient equipment, loss of interest, fear 
of bees, lack of confidence, obtaining 
local leaders, and interested parents. 

Let’s start with record keeping. Here 
we have two problems, one to get a 
record book simple enough for the 
youngest member to use and the sec- 
ond is to. get them to keep records. 
Adults don’t keep records so it is un- 
derstandable why their children are not 
anxious to write down things as they 
happen. In Pennsylvania, we have a 
record book with a few management 
suggestions, along with space for all 
records necessary for good bookkeep- 
ing. It apparently isn’t simp'e enough 
because we find many have problems 
keeping good records. More time 
should be spent on this phase of the 
project. 

Feeding is the next problem. Too 
many people think once a_ flower 
blooms in the spring the bees can take 
care of themselves. This is hard rea- 
soning to break down in some Cases, 
especially when they may have to feed 


during the summer due to weather 
conditions. 

Insufficient equipment has always 
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We a 
4-H club member getting 
the bees ready for winter. 


been a problem both with the adults 
and the boys and girls. A good exam- 
ple of this was one boy, who had an 
o'd timer in the area as his advisor, 
who never added a new super until the 
first was completely filled. As a matter 
of fact, he had only one super for 
many of his colonies. It was difficult 
to change this habit until we got the 
boy to put on two supers and he saw 
the bees working in both at the same 
time. I don’t know whether the old 
timer changed or not, but the boy learn- 
ed his lesson well. 

Loss of interest, especialiy if the 
year is a poor honey year. This loss of 
interest is not peculiar to the 4-H boy; 
we adults have the same problem. A 
good 4-H program will do much to 
overcome this situation. 

Fear of bees—this is a tough one.We 
usually encourage all protective equip- 
ment, such as a veil, gloves, pant legs 
tied tight, and a good well-lit smoker. 
Although the use of gloves is frowned 
upon by many beekeepers in this State, 
we do not discourage their use. We do 
find the boy or girl is better off if he 
makes his own bee gloves by buying a 
nair of leather work gloves that fit his 
hands, then having his mother sew on 
long sleeves. In this way he can handle 
the frames with ease and no fear. Too 
many gloves are too clumsy for good 
bee work, especially for boys and girls 
with small hands. As confidence and 
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skill are developed, most of them will 
discard the gloves. 

It is difficult to build confidence in- 
to the 4-H boys and girls, especially if 


It would prob- 
the bee club 
12 or 14 


they start very young. 
ably be better to start 
project at about the age of 


rather than at 10 years as in many 
other projects. Most people have an 
inborn fear of bees until they are 


shown there is nothing dangerous to 
the job of keeping bees and it can be 
done with little effort and a few stings. 
Start by working bees only in good 
weather and if possible when there is a 
honey flow. Teach the bee club mem- 
bers to use a smoker and to keep bees 
under control. As they watch the bees 
producing a crop they usually become 
more enthusiastic. Don’t expect too 
much of beginners and do give them a 
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little help, which pays off in the long 
run. 

The problem of finding a local lead- 
er is a tough one. No one seems to 
have the time. Actually it takes only 
a little time and there should be a great 
deal of satisfaction in watching and 
helping young beekeepers get started. 
It must be realized that it is impossible 
for the county agent to know the com- 
plete story in every field and you as a 
beekeeper can do much to make bee- 
keeping a good project for anyone who 


4-H club show at 1953 
Farm Show in Harrisburg, Pa. 


is willing to learn. Usually three or 
four meetings a year plus a few visits 
should be adequate so lack of time is 
a poor excuse. Don’t worry about the 
meetings, usually the boys and girls 
have enough enthusiasm to carry the 
program through with only a little help 
and guidance from the adults. You 
might as we!l face it. You cannot ex- 
pect a 4-H program to develop without 
local leaders to help. This is you. 
Interested parents are also necessary. 
You cannot expect many children to 
carry off a project, such as beekeeping, 


Another view of the 
4-H club honey show. 


without some help and encouragement 
from the parents. Even if you don’t 
particularly like bees, you should show 
some interest. Some of our best bee- 
keepers are the direct result of parents 
who became interested in the bee proj- 
ect which was being carried by one of 
the children of the family. Interested 
parents are a must if you expect good 
results from the club members. 

All in all, we consider the 4-H Bee 
Club a good way to improve beekeep- 
ing and add youth to the beekeeping 
industry. The program doesn’t come 
about just from the wishing, but re- 
quires the combined efforts of at least 
one good beekeeper as local leader; 
support from other beekeepers; lots of 
help from the parents; and enthusiastic 
boys and girls, who want to learn about 
bees. 
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New Hebrides 


Bee Tree 


LCDR H. RUSSELL MOORE, USN. 
U.S. Naval Schools, Mine Warfare, 
Yorktown, Virginia 





LCDR H. Russell Moore 





vw HILE CRUISING in the South Pacific during World War II, a mem- 
orable beekeeping experience was my good fortune. At the time ( No- 
vember 1943 ), I was serving in the rating of Quartermaster second class, 
in the USS SC-640, a 110 foot, wooden-hull patrol craft. The ship was 
engaged in anti-submarine and convoy operations from the naval base at 


Espirito Santo, New Hebrides. 


Curiosity, together with an interest in natural history, caused En- 

sign Grady S. Prim (my watch officer ), John Sutherland ( Motor Ma- 

chinist’s Mate second class ), and I to plan and carry out an exploratory 

| visit ashore on Malo Island, New Hebrides, during a period when our 
| ship was patrolling offshore. The following is my account. 





The opinions or assertions contained herein are the private ones of the writer and are not to be con- 
strued as official or as reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at large. 


PON APPROACHING the beach in 

a small wherry under oars we were 
confronted by a cordon of coral heads. 
Unable to find a channel through the 
jagged polyp skeletons, we secured our 
wherry to a projecting rock, leaving it 
free to swing with the tide. We then 
waded ashore, armed and interested in 
whatever experience might lie ahead in 
the dense and forbidding jungle. 

After a two hour reconnaissance, we 
returned to our boat to inspect its 
mooring. In its vicinity we sighted two 
natives, an old man and a boy, both 
clad in sailor work garments which had 
apparently been salvaged from the sea. 
The two natives came forward making 
friendly gestures; the old man extended 
his right hand, which was shaken in 
turn by the three of us. We learned 
that many years ago he had become 
acquainted with a few words of English 
and some of our customs through the 
good work of a missionary. By a com- 
bination of simple words and motions 
he advised that our wherry was inse- 
cure; with his help we carried it ashore. 
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He identified himself by name as 
A-tam’ and he invited us to his home. 
We readily accepted. 

Following the natives over rough 
coral for almost a mile, we came upon 
a peeled sapling which marked the 
trail from the beach to their dwellings. 
Children playing along the path quick- 
ly retreated. About ten snarling dogs 
attempted unsuccessfully to impede our 
progress, finally falling back before us 
until a change in the jungle scene 
marked our arrival at Atam’s domicile. 

We admired his home which consist- 
ed of eight or ten grass huts in a small 
coconut grove. In his smokehouse, lob- 
sters were boiling. Chickens and ducks 
were running about. Two wild boars 
were confined in separate stys. A few 
banana trees bordered the edge of the 
coconut grove. Further inland, in a 
clearing, pineapples, pumpkins, toma- 
toes, papaya, breadfruit, hops, ever- 
bearing cotton, and more coconut 
palms were observed under cultivation. 

Atam informed us that many people 
once lived on the island but that an 











epidemic had reduced the population 
to about 300. He and his family lived 
alone on the windward side of the is- 
land. The others lived on the leeward 
side in scattered villages, or back in the 
hills in a primitive state. Ants and 
spiders were the most dangerous crea- 
tures we observed, however, we learned 
that the island counted cobras and py- 
thons among its inhabitants as well as 
a Melanesian tribe devoted to canni- 
balism! 

Upon our departure, Atam gave us 
a stalk of bananas, pineapples, papaya, 
duck eggs, and sea shells. I inquired 
about wild honeybees but language 
difficulties prevented my obtaining the 
desired information. Ensign Prim later 
saw a honeybee on the sand, as we 
made our way back to the wherry, and 
called the old man’s attention to it. 
The o!d man trembled and pinched his 
arm. Ensign Prim asked Atam if he 
knew the location of any bee colonies. 
The native indicated that he could find 
a bee tree. We requested that he do 
so, and with his permission, we would 
cut the tree. 

The next time we rowed ashore we 
brought our native friends a few gifts 
which included clothing, tobacco, can- 
dy, peanuts, and fish hooks. The old 
man sighted us before we _ reached 
shore and prepared to welcome us. 
After securing the boat, we were led 
to his home, where upon arrival, his 
boy knocked down some coconuts, cut 
one end off each, and provided us with 
a refreshing drink. We consumed the 
juice and returned the coconut shells, 
noticing a gathering of chickens and 
ducks. The boy quartered the coconuts 
and threw them on the ground. The 
fowls hastily took possession of the 
coconut meat. There are few living 
creatures of consequence in the New 
Hebrides which do not depend on co- 
conuts for a part of their food. 

We Are Shown a Bee Tree 

Atam, our o!d native friend and 
guide, now proceeded to show us a bee 
tree which he had found. Passing 
through a clearing we noticed a horse 
and two goats pasturing. At the end 
of the clearing we continued on, single 
file, along a narrow jungle trail. Short- 
ly Atam stopped and pointed to the 
tree. The bark was similar to that of .a 
beech; the tree had compound leaves 
resembling those of the yellow locust. 
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It supported an abundance of fruit 
which tasted like green plums. The 
trunk was about two feet in diameter, 
except at the ground, where the diam- 
eter exceeded three feet. The bees 
were arriving and departing in flight 
apparently unconcerned with the plans 
of their observers, utilizing an opening 
about 18 inches above the ground. 

Our party enthusiastically returned 
to the ship for tools. The Captain 
readily consented when we asked if we 
might return to the island that after- 
noon to cut the bee tree. James Baker, 
electrician’s mate first class, joined our 
party for the afternoon’s adventure. He 
had some experience with bees in Ten- 
nessee before his enlistment in the 
Navy. 

Quickly we assembled our equip- 
ment. A spare-parts box was selected 
to serve as a hive. Both a top and bot- 
tom entrance was provided. Mosquito 
netting was broken out from the land- 
ing force locker and veils were fashion- 
ed to fit our tropical helmets. Leather 
gloves, rubber bands, and cord were 
added to our paraphernalia for making 
our clothing bee proof. An armful of 
cotton waste was thrown in, with mat- 
ches, to provide smoke. A band bel- 
lows was obtained to be used as an aid 
in directing the smoke. As a saw was 
not available, we took an axe for cut- 
ting the tree. A large tin container with 
a knife was brought along to nandle 


the anticipated honey. Last of all, 
guns, ammunition, and canteens of 
water were provided just prior to 


launching our heavily laden boat. Soon 
our bee-tree party was shore bound. 
Atam with his family, and some 
friendly bushmen who had recently 
emigrated from another island, lined 
the beach upon our arrival. The bush- 
men, mourning the recent loss of sev- 
eral members of their tribe to canni- 
bals, had come to Malo Island to es- 
cape further menace. Atam had _ in- 
formed them of the dangers of Malo 
and consequently a decision was made 
to search further for a peaceful place 
to settle. Having never seen white men 
before, the bushmen decided to witness 
the cutting of a bee tree before pro- 
ceeding further. As these natives were 
well equipped with spears, knives, bows 
and arrows, we appreciated Atam’s as- 
surance that they were truly friendly. 
They did prove immediately useful by 
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transporting our equipment in safari 
style to the location of the bee tree. 

Upon arrival, Atam was sufficiently 
brave to assist us in the clearing of 
brush from around the tree. When 
that was accomplished, he took his 
place with the other natives a safe dis- 
tance away. Much discussion and ner- 
vous pacing by the natives was in evi- 
dence. Atam feared the tree was larger 
than we could cut and offered to find 
a smaller tree for us. He said that he 
had plenty of fruit and could spare the 
iree, so we decided our course of ac- 
tion should be to proceed with the cut- 
ting regardless of size and hardness. 
We thought possibly the tree might be 
hollow from the ground to a height of 
six or eight feet. 

Although much commotion’ was 
made in clearing brush from around 
the tree, not a bee appeared disturbed. 
Expecting the bees to be aroused by 
the chopping, I built a fire with cotton 
waste at the base of the tree and using 
the hand bellows I smoked the bees 
thoroughly. James Baker and I put on 
our veils. Ensign Prim and John Suth- 
erland decided to retire to a safe dis- 
tance and assist with supporting details 
such as adjustment of veils, shaking 
bees out of sleeves, and water supply. 

We made our cut at a point about 
five feet above the ground. In a short 
period of time the cavity was struck 
without disclosure of the héneycombs. 
The bees commenced crawling from 
below the cut, indicating the direction 
of the comb. Our chopping continued, 
taking turn about on the axe. The 
wood was quite hard; surrounding the 
cavity was about two inches of dark 
wood which was as hard as bone. 

After an hour’s work, our task of 
cutting the tree was about half accom- 
p'ished. We were chilling from exces- 
sive perspiration and our canteens had 
been drained. Being too tired to con- 
tinue we took off our veils and walked 
away to join the natives. Seeing that 
we ‘were tired and thirsty, the natives 
hastened to bring coconuts for our re- 
freshments. John Sutherland donned 
a veil and applied new energy to the 
axe, disregarding the apparent anger 
of the bees. Baker and I eventually 
mustered sufficient strength to relieve 
Sutherland. 

Our renewed efforts were encounter- 
ed by numerous hostile bees. We 
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smoked and chopped until a gallon or 
more of the bees crawled from the 
cavity and clustered just above our cut. 
Being thoroughly aroused to action, 
the bees commenced launching suicide 
attacks against us, and although their 
counter offensive resulted in penetra- 
tion of our clothing, our preparation 
minimized the damage. A _ few bees 
sought targets of opportunity among 
the natives and their victims howled 
with pain as they retreated from the 
field. After sustaining casualties the 
natives showed even greater respect 
for the representatives of Apis mellifica! 

After a great display of endurance 
the tree began to creak and groan. 
Suddenly it yielded to our efforts, its 
fall marked by a resounding crash. 
The natives, just missed by the top 
branches, indicated their excitement by 
running, jumping, climbing other trees, 
and shouting at full lung capacity. 

Baker and I rested. The natives final- 
ly reorganized themselves and proceed- 
ed to bring us freshly opened coconuts. 
Although many of the bees clung to 
the trunk of the fallen tree, a good 
portion chose to remain airborne. The 
natives pointed to the flying bees, ap- 
parently with grave concern. With 
Atam’s able assistance as an interpre- 
ter, | advised that I would require the 
bees to settle on the earth in full sub- 
mission. In our surroundings, such 
contro! of the untamed certainly war- 
ranted a feeling of superiority. 

Ensign Prim, Sutherland, Baker, and 
I made preparations for removal of the 
honey. The disposition of the bees had 
improved as a result of their being de- 
moralized by final defeat. Neither 
smoke nor veil was necessary. The 
combs were practically deserted as the 
bees were either clustered on the trunk 
of the fallen tree or flying about in the 
air. 

I noted that the combs in the stump 
were of easy access. Standing on the 
new hive, I proceeded to cut them free, 
passing each comb to the electrician for 
his inspection. Two large combs were 
filled with healthy brood in all stages 
of development. The colony had an 
abundance of pollen. The store of 
honey was a great disappointment, 
there being only a small amount of 
freshly gathered, unsealed nectar. I 
wanted very much to treat the natives 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Myrrl H. Krieger puts fin’shing touches on her beeswax mural at Pennsylvania State University. The 


process, known as encaustic painting, uses heat to fuse colors with beeswax. 
Krieger likes the flowing effect of this painting technique. 


Penn State's division of art education. 


Notice the blowtorch. Mrs. 
At right is Yar G. Chomicky, instructor in 


Painting 
with 


HIS ART form found in ancient 

Egyptian tombs, has been used on the 
campus of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. The result is a 9 x 44% foot 
beeswax mural painted by Myrrl H. 
Krieger of Cincinnati, Ohio art in- 
structor in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati and now a doctoral candidate 
in art education. 

A fairly new art in modern America, 
painting with beeswax, was common 
from ancient times until the 16th cen- 
tury, Mrs. Krieger says. The use of 
beeswax as a medium for painting was 
revived in the United States about 20 
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Beeswax 


GEORGE A. VAN HORN, University Park, Pa. 


years ago and became prominent in the 
hands of well known artists such as 
Karl Zerbe of the Boston Museum 
School of Painting. 

The secret of painting with beeswax 
is to fuse powdered tempera colors or 
oil paints with the wax. Mrs. Krieger 
states. She uses a blowtorch or infra 
red lamp to do the fusing. Each gives 
its own textural effect to the formula 
used. An infra red lamp produces melt- 
ing and bubbly effects giving interest- 
ing texture to the design; a torch fuses 
faster with different effects. 

The Penn State mural developed as 
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a Class assignment on mural painting. 


Work on the multi-colored production, 
symbolic of the Creation, was done in 
the bee laboratory of Professor E. J. 
Anderson, beekeeper for the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Professor 
Anderson and his assistant, Robert 
Hoover, built a sheet metal electrically 
heated grill for Mrs. Krieger to use in 
blending wax and paints. They also 
made the wood frames for her mural 
and some other paintings. 

The mural is divided into three pan- 
els, Mrs. Krieger explains. Panel | 
shows a sun-burst representing the in- 
telligence that is the creator of man 
and the universe. Vague, dim figures 
depict man becoming conscious of him- 
self and life. Panel 2 shows water of 
life sustaining man in the present. Pan- 
el 3 shows creatures of earth flowing 
into the future or next stage of exist- 
ence. 

Beeswax paintings can be rubbed 
with a soft cloth to a brilliant luster, 
she points out. She claims that many 
beeswax paintings found in Egyptian 
tombs show a rich, jewel-like finish— 
almost like fresh paint. 

Many different formulas and proces- 
ses are used in beeswax painting. The 
technique is known as encaustic paint- 
ing, which means “burning in”. The 


Cincinnati art teacher says each artist 
used the medium in his own individual 
way, exploring various techniques to 
find out what wax will do. 

“An artist should make the most of 
the wax process,” she declares. “It is 
axiomatic that if another medium will 
express better what you want to say, 
then you are in the wrong medium. 
This wax process gave me a flowing 
technique which is what I wanted to 
give the effect I needed,” she adds. 

Wax and paint are built up, layer 
upon layer, and can be scraped off with 
a putty knife to suit the artist’s desires. 
The designs can be dabbed on, slapped 
on, or brushed on. 

It is recorded that Julius Caesar paid 
80 talents or $350,000 for an encaustic 
painting to use as a temple offering. 
Beeswax paintings had been found be- 
fore 465 B.C. 

Mrs. Krieger uses bleached beeswax. 
The yellow wax, like that removed from 
honey, would discolor brilliant effects. 
Yar G. Chomicky, her instructor in the 
division of art education, says as far 
as he knows her mural is the only one 
of its type on the campus. 

Professor E. J. Anderson says the 
amount of beeswax sold for this art 
technique would not be very great. 





WHEN | QUICKLY FOUND THE SIX OLD QUEENS 


by H. H. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


N 1904, I was visiting in Butler, In- 

diana, at the home of the young lady 
| hoped to marry. Trying to be born 
in Ohio, she had missed the state line 
by a couple of miles. The Postmaster, 
Tom Rudd, had seen a good many 
letters from me and we had become 
good friends. One day he told me that 
six queens had arrived that day by mail 
from a point south, for a beekeeper 
living just west of town. This beekeep- 
er, calling for the queens, had mention- 
ed that he was a little timid about find- 
ing and destroying the old queens. Tom 
immediately told him that there was an 
expert right there in town that he knew 
would be happy to do the job for him. 
I was no expert but I was on the spot, 
facing several business acquaintances 
in town, so I agreed to do the job. 

The six colonies of black bees were 
fortunately in an orchard. There was 
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no wind and some honey was coming 
in. Using very little smoke to keep the 
bees as quiet as possible, I discovered 
the first queen on the first comb that 
I took from the first brood nest. (1 
had waited a moment to see which 
comb was in the center of the bees 
that came up after the smoke died 
down.) I quickly killed the old queen, 
suspended the mailing cage between 
two combs and closed the hive. Believe 
it or not, the other five black queens 
I found also on the first comb in each 
hive and just as quickly. 

I can still hear Tom Rudd’s admiring 
comment addressed to half the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, “Folks, only an ex- 
pert could do that”. I must have made 
some impression, for a year from the 
following September, one of the in- 
terested onlookers became my father- 
in-law. 
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Laying Workers 


by S. S. GANDHEKER, Tambaram, (Madras), India 


Y THE TERM “Laying Workers” 

one understands workers, who con- 
trary to their normal function, have 
begun to lay and the eggs being unfer- 
tilized produce drones. It is not often 
one comes across laying workers in an 
apiary. Under abnormal conditions a 
worker starts laying in desperation with 
the vain hope of rearing a queen to 
replace a lost one. Usually in a normal 
colony when a queen is lost the work- 
ers on realizing this, enlarge one of the 
worker cells with a one-day-old egg in- 
to a queen cell and nourish the egg 
with plenty of royal jelly and a queen 
results from this. When there are no 
eggs of the proper age which could be 
used for queen-rearing the trouble 
Starts. If at this stage a comb from 
another colony with new worker eggs 
or, better still, with a drawn or sealed 
queen cell, could be given, the colony 
usually accepts it, happy at the pros- 
pect. of getting a queen. Otherwise 
when the colony has lost its queen and 
has no eggs from which a queen could 
be reared, the colony goes into mourn- 
ing which is shown by a large number 
of bees clustering on the front side of 
the hive and sometimes below the floor- 
board too. Everytime this cluster is 
disturbed it is reformed again. The 
bees in the mourning state are not like 
the proverbial busy bee but are lethar- 
gic and in appearance somewhat 
shrunken and shiny. They are no doubt 
cross but not vicious and they seem to 
be moping over their queenless state 
and what is more, about their helpless- 
ness. Life seems to have no meaning 
to them. 

Iwo years ago, in April, I had a 
similar experience in my apiary. For 
nearly a week we noticed this kind of 
abnormal behavior in one colony and 
the mourning cluster in front of the 
hive was literally dropping eggs on the 
floor board—not one but hundreds of 
them. Inside the hive the workers were 
laying—with no pattern. The eggs were 
promiscuously dumped in each cell, 
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many had more than one egg and some 
were nearly half-full. We also observed 
workers in the throes of laying. It 
seemed to be an ordeal to them. A 
worker takes about a minute and a half 
to lay and appears to be exhausted aft- 
er it. It moves away without attempt- 
ing a second time and alone, unattend- 
ed by bees. A queen does this job so 
elegantly in the third of the time 
the worker takes and sallies forth in 
search of a second cell attended by a 
retinue of bees in royal fashion. The 
worker, under a misguided impulse, 
does clumsily someone else’s duty and 
much rather would not. 

Laying workers are demoralizing to 
the colony. If one detects one or two 
of them in a queen-right colony they 
cou!d be pulled out in the act of laying 
and crushed. But in a case of mass- 
laying desperate remedies are needed 
and often they fail. Once a worker 
starts laying it does not seem to revert 
to its normal duties but goes on laying 
even after the introduction of a laying 
queen. ., 

It all happened like this: One of my 
colonies put out a prime swarm which 
was hived and established in a new 
stand. To prevent swarms all the queen 
cells were pinched leaving intact one 
ripe queen cell which should open in 
two or three days. A week later the 
colony put on a mourning aspect which 
was unmistakable. Examination reveal- 
ed the absence of the queen and also 
of eggs but plenty of pollen and honey. 
To save the colony we decided to unite 
with this a nucleus colony of two 
combs. This operation was successful 
so far as there was no fight, but the 
mourning condition persisted and, 
what is worse and what we wanted to 
prevent, the workers started laying. The 
new queen, probably in disgust, moved 
to the super and started laying there 
methodically. She was transferred to 
the brood chamber and a queen exclud- 
er sheet interposed between the brood 
and the super chambers. This did not 
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improve the situation. The workers 
were laying with a vengeance and the 
queen restricted her egg laying for want 
of space. This was a cri‘ical phase. 
The presence of the queen could not 
sop the workers from laying, once 
they got started on this mad business. 

To save the co!ony, which was in fact 
the original nuc eus colony, we decided 
to give it a shock. We transferred three 
of the brood combs with the queen to 
another hive body, gave two founda- 
tion and two drawn combs in addition, 
put on the super with its seven frames 
and left this on the original stands. 
The rest of the o!d colony was removed 
100 yards away, opened and smoked, 
thus driving the bees pell-mell. The 
bees, most of them, returned finally to 
the old stand, some going inside and 
some clustering on the front of the 
hive. The next day the outside cluster 
was stil! there and also dropping eggs 
on the floor board. Inside the hive the 
laying workers had diminished, the 
queen evidently in control of the situ- 
ation. 


There seemed to be a sort of division 
effected between the normal workers 
inside and the laying ones outside. For- 
aging bees with pollen and nectar were 
going straight inside and the hive took 
on a normal appearance except for the 
presence of the non-cooperators out- 
side. Attempts to drive them inside 
failed as they all came back and clus- 
tered as before. The best thing seemed 
to be to remove the outside cluster and 
this was done by taking two empty 
brood combs, :smearing them with hon- 
ey and ho'ding them near the cluster. 
These combs with the laying workers 
were given as an experiment, to another 
colony to see whether they could be 
reformed under different conditions. 
But they stayed as a separate part of 
the colony for a few days and finally 
scuttled themselves as unworthy of the 
bee world. 

Two things are clear from this study: 
1. Once a worker starts laying it can- 

not revert to normality. 

2. Once a colony becomes a laying one 
it has to be written off. 





HONEY AS A SUPPLEMENT 


by T. A. GORTON, Norwich, N. Y. 


ERE ARE a couple of instances 
where honey has proved beneficial 
as a food supplement for animals. 

The first time was when two deer 
mice were caged and fed what was 
thought to be a deer-mouse ration or 
it was what they destroy if they have 
their freedom. After a few days they 
began to lose their appetite and got so 
poor and weak that they could hardly 
crawl around the cage. Then they were 
fed a small amount of honey scraped 
from an old extracting comb. It was 
wonderful to see how they began to 
gain in strength and vigor until they 
final'y escaped from the cage in less 
than a week. 

The next test of the powers of honey 
as a food came several years later when 
we ordered two eight weeks old pigs 
from Massachusetts. On arrival they 
seemed to be all right, but did not have 
the appetite that pigs are supposed to 
have and it got less and less until a 
handful of the standard hog ration was 
more than both of them would eat so 
the veterinary was called in. Hog ane- 
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mia was the verdict and we were given 
the necessary dope and instructions that 
would put them on their feet in a few 
days, but the few days stretched out to 
a week or more and the pigs were get- 
ting so weak they cou'd hardly get out 
of their bed until one morning they 
both lay there unable to move. Then 
I thought of the mice so a spoon of 
honey was pushed into the side of one 
pig’s mouth and turned upside down 
to spill the honey out on the pig’s 
tongue. It really smacked its lips. At 
noon that pig was able to crawl out and 
take a little grain so the other pig was 
given the honey treatment with the re- 
sult that both pigs were able to eat a 
little that night. From then on they 
both made good gains with the honey 
supplement for two or three weeks, or 
until they seemed to be nicely started 
to make prime porkers. 

I wonder who knows what there is 
in honey that gives the added boost 
to the usual grain ration. There is a 
chance for some experimental work in 
feeding with honey as a supplement. 
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Our honey display in 
the window of the 
Central National Bank, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


Promotion of Honey 


by THOMAS DOONAN, Des 


Talk lowa Beekeepers’ Association 


Meeting at Ames, Nov. 1, 1957.) 


O BEGIN—Id like to tell you some- 

thing about my good friend Prof. 
F. B. Paddock. Last winter I wrote a 
brief article to create interest for be- 
ginners in beekeeping. First, it isn’t 
too long ago that I was a_ beginner, 
and second, that is all the space the 
editor at Wallace’s Farmer would allow 
me until reader interest would be 
checked. All inquiries for information 
were channeled to the Extension Ser- 
vice of lowa State College, and much 
to our surprise, nearly 50 cards and 
letters came in from all sections of the 
state, and even one from Nebraska. 


given at 
lowa, 
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for the Sideliners 


Moines, lowa 


Since the State Fair, I notice Mr. 
Paddock has begun to get even with 
me for the extra work his office in- 
herited. Recently, I had a_ telephone 
call from a Des Moines teacher who is 
interested in bees, and who had been 
referred to me by lowa State College. 

You know, sometimes | wonder if 
Art Linkletter had beekeepers in mind 
when he says, “People are Funny’”— 
we have all kinds, don’t we? Just ask 
your bee inspector. It’s the only busi- 
ness I know of for which many indi- 
viduals seem to think it requires no 
special knowledge, preparation, of 
apitude. 

There are those who start a colony 
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or two of bees, and after a few years 
lose interest and completely neglect 
them. I'll bet the inspeciors could 
wri.e a book on that subject. Did you 
ever think about the fact it’s fortunate 
that bees can swarm? Really, it is the 
only defense they have against those 
who neglect or abuse them. 

To me all phases of beekeeping are 
fascinating, but I believe the one I en- 
joy the most is the actual promotion 
and selling of the honey. | find that a 
real challenge. 

Now the sideliner may have some 
‘ower production cos‘s than those of 
the commercial beekeeper. For in- 
stance, if he has colonies of bees in his 
own back yard, he has no transporta- 
tion problem nor expense. This often 
leads him to undervalue his product 
and to undersell the commercial honey 
producers. Don’t forget, when your 
supers of honey are all gone, someone 
else has to take over where you left 
off, and continue to supply your cus- 
tomers with honey. That is one thing 
we have never done—knowingly under- 
sell a competitor. To do so hurts you, 
it hurts me, it hurts all of us. In fact, 
some of our packs of honey are a few 
cents higher than other brands of a 
comparable pack in the stores, and we 
have no trouble getting the slightly 
higher price. 

As a beginner I was worrying out 
loud about the price differential to a 
grocer friend, a very astute business- 
man, whereupon he reminded me that 
his customers don’t expect Richelieu 
canned goods to sell at the same price 
as lower cost brands. I think there is 
an excellent lesson in that illustration 
for the sideliner. If he has a good prod- 
uct, and promotes it properly, there is 
no reason in the world for him to sell 
it below its actual value. It goes al- 
most without saying that all honey 
should be packaged neatly, and have 
an attractive, colorful label. 

We work with schools as much as 
our time permits. Science teachers and 
their classes in the elementary schools 
are very eager for this kind of informa- 
tion. I can’t stress too strongly the 
importance of taking along some bees 
and equipment. Mrs. Doonan and I 
took along a package of bees and an 
extra queen to the combined 4th and 
Sth grade science classes in a Des 
Moines school, one fine spring day. 
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We spent two hours there, and the 
teachers finally had to pry the young- 
sters loose, or we would have been 
there all day. 

Use American Honey Institute 
Recipe Pamphlets Freely 


They are inexpensive and good little 
honey salesmen; in fact I don’t know 
of another way to get so little to do so 
much, in the line of promotion. We 
purchased 500 Holiday Cookery fold- 
ers for our customers, and here is one 
example of how we used them. I no- 
ticed that the Des Moines Adult Edu- 
cation was offering classes on that very 
subject, so I saw to it that they were 
supplied with the honey recipe folders 
with our business address stamped on 
the back of each. 

Honey displays are a must — if you 
want to sell a maximum quantity of 
honey. There should be movement in 
the display to attract attention, either 
a turntable, or an observation hive of 
bees, with the bees having a decided 
edge in preference. Such a display in 
a good location will sell as much hon- 
ey in one week as would ordinarily 
move in the same store in two months. 
An unattended display should answer 
as many of the customers’ usual ques- 
tions as possible, and we do that with 
educational table placards. You'd be 
surprised at the number of people who 
read every word, and when they do 
that you are doing a real job of creat- 
ing a desire for honey. 

You've probably had grocers tell you 
that honey simply doesn’t sell during 
hot weather, and it’s true, the demand 
drops off. Here is where our stepped 
up promotion takes over. We had a 
small honey display in the window of a 
delicatessen in the loop district of Des 
Moines for two weeks in June. As I 
said, it was a small display — the store 
is fairly small and so are the display 
windows. However, the exhibit was 
chockfull of interest and information, 
and it included an observation hive of 
bees. The sales of honey simply in- 
creased by leaps and bounds in that 
store, and after the display was taken 
out, we ended up with a complete as- 
sortment of honey on the shelves, and 
a nice repeat business ever since. 

As I see it, there is a crying need for 
statewide and nationwide promotion of 
honey for summer time use, in order 
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to dispel the old fashioned idea that 
honey is only to be eaten during pan- 
cake weather. I'd like nothing better 
than to see the Honey Institute bring 
out one or more good recipe folders 
specifically slanted toward summer uses 
of honey. 

There are times when my sales talk 
backfires on me. I’m thinking of the 
time when I was telling a young house- 
wife the advantages of using honey 
during hot weather, when youngsters 
burn up so much energy at their play. 
Then and there she informed me that 
her small fry had more energy all the 
time than she knew how to cope with. 
As a last resort, I suggested to her that 
whoever needed the energy most, 
should eat the honey, and I did make a 
small sale. 

We do considerable direct selling. 
This for the small producer has several 
advantages. First, by selling as much 
as possible at retail, you recover your 
capital investment more quickly. Sec- 
ond, you get customer reaction first 
hand on various honey packs. Last but 
not least, you may receive valuable 
promotional ideas, as a result of direct 
contact with so many people. 

When we pay bills, buy gasoline, or 
make other purchases, we often take 
along some honey and promote it— 
thus increasing our sales. After all, we 
are customers of theirs—if they like 
our honey, why shouldn’t they buy 
from us? Many of these people become 
repeat customers, and we find that they 
like “special delivery” of honey to their 
place of business or homes, and often 
that can be done with little or no in- 
convenience to ourselves. 

Advertising for the individual honey 
producer is something we really believe 
in, and we spend heavily in that de- 
partment. It’s our theory that if we 
don’t promote our own products, no 
one else is going to do it for us. 

The person who takes up beekeeping 
at present does so at some disadvantage, 
in competing with those who went into 
the business years ago, and who have 
had to buy very little equipment lately. 
All along the line, costs are up, from 
production to bottling, and from my 
observation, the retail price of honey 
hasn’t kept pace. In the few years we 
have been in the business as a sideliner, 
the only thing we have to sell which 
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has increased in market value is bees- 
wax, and unfortunately that is not our 
principal crop from the bees. 

Locally, you can still buy a pound 
jar of honey for 3lc to 39c, while on 
the same shelf is a 5-pound jar of 
strained priced at $1.49 (the latter price 
is not representative of the average). 
In my catalogs, the price of all honey 
containers is up, not just the 5-pound 
size. Again, | wonder if the retail price 
structure is realistic? 

Yes, it’s getting more and more diffi- 
cult to make ends meet. 

In closing, let me give you an exam- 
ple of how from our customers come 
the best ideas on what is needed in re- 
gard to honey promotion. Recently, | 
was talking up a storm about our prod- 
uct to a prospective customer. I didn’t 
make a sale at the time, but this remark 
from him set me to thinking, “You 
know, honey isn’t something you eat 
every day”. I thought to myself, I’m 
afraid that about sums it up, and we 
honey producers are to blame. We 
might just as well face it, we have yet 
to convince the public that honey is 
either necessary or desirable in the 
daily diet. I also know it to be a fact 
that we have a crop of youngsters 
across the land, many of whom have 
never tasted honey. On the other hand, 
every last one of these childrzn are 
familiar with candy, ice cream, and 
other confections. There is a reason; 
insufficient promotion on the part of 
the honey industry. 


Ladies and gentlemen, advertising 
honey is not an off-again, on-again 
proposition. Perhaps, and I use the 


word advisedly, we have been spreading 
our “bird shot” of promotion too thin. 
In other words, we take a pot shot at it 
for 10 days at the Iowa State Fair, and 
another one during National Honey 
Week. The other 10 months of the 
year we rest on our laurels, and lose 
a high percentage of the market we 
gained during our promotional efforts 
which lasted roughly about 60 days. I 
don’t pretend to know all the answers 
to advertising problems of the honey 
industry, but if we at least acknowledge 
the need for more information, and a 
new approach to the situation, we have 
made a good start, and we can begin 
solving our problems together. 
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- The Weavers 





' They Make the Best of 


Their Location 


A. B. KENNERLY, Texas A & M 
College Station, Texas 


EAreReeCeD beekeepers wouldn't 
even look at the location for bee- 
keeping operations. “What do the bees 
ever find to work on?” they ask Roy 
Weaver, Sr., of Navasota, Texas. But 
Weaver has two points to his advan- 
tage. He knows bees and he knows 
the territory around him. He makes 
both pay off. 

“It has been 70 years since my moth- 
er was given 10 colonies of bees as a 
wedding present,” Weaver reveals. 
“That gave the family a modest start 
in beekeeping and we've been at it ever 
since here in this same location.” 

Perhaps that is the reason Weaver 
takes an interest in beginning beekeep- 
ers who come to his place to see how 
a large operator carries on. This, how- 
ever, is not altogether lost time. “We 
keep a few bee supplies on hand which 
we sell,” the beekeeper says. “These 
sa'es amount to very little in the course 
of a year—just enough to repay us for 
the time it takes to show the visitors 
around.” 

The main source of honey in the 
early days came from big groves of 
Lynn trees, or basswood. The trees 
grew in thick stands and made a good 
surplus of honey according to Weaver's 
mother, Mrs. Z. S. Weaver, who recent- 
ly observed her 90th birthday. By the 
turn of the century, the Weaver apiaries 


numbered about 500 colonies, then 
came the storm of 1900 which blew 
down most of the Lynn trees. And 


during the ensuing years, farmers clear- 
ing land for cotton, took out the re- 
mainder of the trees. 

The elder Weaver liked to work with 
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the bees and found it profitable. He 
sold the honey in syrup barrels shipping 
to the larger grocers, among them, 
Henke and Pillot of Houston, a firm 
which is still in operation as a chain. 
Dallas offered a good market for re- 
tailing the honey direct to customers, 
usually in lard cans since nothing else 
was available. 

“I found some entries in old books 
going back to the late 90's,” Roy 
Weaver said. “They received excellent 
prices for their honey at that time, and 
I'm surprised that many more beekeep- 
ers did not go into the business. Hon- 
ey sold for five and one-half cents a 
pound according to the old books.” 

Just in case any present day beekeep- 
ers might sniff at that price, Weaver 
calls attention to another entry in the 
books: “New suit for Roy, $2.00.” It 
would take several 40 pounds of honey 
at today’s prices to buy a new suit for 
a boy. 

The mid-20’s were critical for Weav 
er Apiaries. Roy, Sr., had taken over 
the management in 1915, and by the 
early 20's, he joined the tide toward 
migratory beekeeping. The blacklands 
of Central Texas were covered with 
cotton fields which were to prove a 
better source of honey than cotton on 
sandy land. Then came cotton poison- 
ing with arsenic. Beekeepers left about 
as rapidly as they had moved in, haul- 
ing empty hives elsewhere to make a 
new start. 


“If it had not been for a word ot 
encouragement with some _— practical 
assistance from my_ friend, Horace 
Graham of Cameron, we_ probably 
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could not have survived in the beekeep- 
ing business,” Weaver believes. “Gra- 
ham had been urging me to go into 
the queen-rearing business, and when 
he offered to buy a minimum of 1,000 
queens a year from me, | began oper- 


ations. That was in 1926.” 
Graham had been capitalizing on 
the package bee business recently 


booming following World War I. But 
he needed a source of good queens 
Weaver was a fortunate choice. His 
close attention to details and his en- 
thusiasm for beekeeping has enabled 
him to be successful. 

Not one to easily give up, Weaver 
has kept plugging away at honey pro- 
duction possibilities and soon after the 


cotton poisoning ordeal, the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station came 
up with a bit of research that was to 


indirectly prove a boon to beekeepers. 
Cotton growers were suffering heavi- 
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Roy Weaver, Sr., likes to keep a sample of 


each barrel of honey on top for a quick 
look for selecting honey for bottlina 


ly from losses to root rot. Research 
at the Temple station showed that if 
Hubam clover was grown preceding 


the cotton crop, the ravages of cotton 
root rot could be drastically reduced. 
Soon, the blacklands were dotted with 
fields of Hubam clover, and beekeep- 
ers were moving their bees back into 
the section to capture the flowing nec- 
tar from clover blooms. 

Then came vetch and crimson clover 
in other portions of the State. Migra- 
tory beekeeping became popular and 
Weaver Apiaries joined in the move- 
ment, confining their operations to dis- 
tances no farther than 100 to 150 miles 
from headquarters 


Location Suitable for Bee Breeding 


Roy Weaver and his brother How- 
ard, entered the queen rearing business 
as a partnership. They produced Ital- 
ian and Caucasian queens. “While our 
IN BEE 
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location lacks considerable for honey 
production,” Roy exp!ains, “it is ideal 
for queen rearing. We have the mild 
climae of South Texas, and we have 
a small but continuous flow of honey 
from minor plants of East Texas. These 
plants do not produce a surplus, but 
there is enough flow of long duration 
to build up the colonies for package 
bees and to produce queens.” 

Meanwhile, in production of honey, 
newer insecticides which bees can live 
with are being used on cotton. This 
crop is again a good source of honey. 
Then, big fields of horsemint bloom 
some years to give a surplus and this 
honev is extracted and is sold, mainly 
to the bakery trade. 

Following World War II, his boys 
began to return home and two of them 
are now in partnership with their dad. 
Howard Weaver is operating his queen 
breeding and package bee business a 


It takes a lot of eovipment to keep the Weavers’ 
Apiaries in operation. Roy Weaver, Sr., (center), 


checks over vo sible needs with Roy Weaver, Jr., 
(left), ond Binford Wezver. 
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few miles distant, raising Caucasian 
bees, while Roy took over production 
of Italian bees and queens. Both queen 
breeders are enjoying a brisk demand 
for their queens. 

Most of the customers buy package 
bees and queens to replace winter losses 
although a few kill off the bees entirely 
and make a new start in the spring. 
“In some favored locations in the 
North, it takes no more than a two- 
pound package of bees with a queen 
and about 20 pounds of honey to build 
up a strong colony. This requires a 
good source of pollen and good man- 
agement,” Roy Weaver observes. 

Weaver has long since realized that 
his customers must have a dependable 
source of package bees and queens, 
ready for them at the exact time they 
are needed. He takes pride in raising 
high quality queens and bees and in 




















delivering them when the big trucks 
drive up. 

“Trucks carry from 500 to 1,000 
packages, although one big load drove 
off with 1,120 packages on board,” 
Weaver revealed. “At one time, all 
package bees went by express, but these 
days, about 75 per cent go by truck, 
20 per cent by express, and five per 
cent by mail.” 

Packages and queens are all moved 
in April and the first part of May. 
They quit a little early to get into hon- 
ey production. 

If one factor could be singled out as 
contributing most to the success of 
Weaver Apiaries, it would probably be 
foresight in knowing when to change 
with the times. They’re not always 
first. But they keep a close check on 
conditions and market demands and 
when the time seems ripe they make the 
change-—not too early and not too late. 
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Roy Weaver, Jr., likes to have equip- 
ment ready well ahead of the season. 


They follow this practice in the pack- 
aging and sale of table honey. The old 
syrup barrel gave way to 5- and 10- 
pound cans. Then they went to glass, 
delivering their product to retail stores. 
With the rise in costs of making deliv- 
eries, they continued bottling their 
honey in one-half pound, one, two, and 
five-pound cans, but began selling 
through food jobbers and brokers. This 
method is still in use today. 

“We heat and filter our honey much 
the same as other bottlers,” Weaver 
says, “but we’re not sure that’s the 
right way. We suspect there’s a better 
way of handling the honey to clear it 
up.” 
The Weavers look to the future with 
confidence. “Bees have been good to 
us for the past 70 years,” Roy Weaver 
observes. “We are going to stay with 
the bees—and even expand our oper- 
ations.” 
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by DR. ROGER A. MORSE 
Ass't. Prof. of Apiculture 
Department of Entomology 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Use of Pollen Inserts: 


ee An ens AT the Ontario Ag- 
ricultural College have just review- 
ed some of their recent pollination 
work. Various pollen inserts were test- 
ed for effectiveness. A modified ver- 
sion of a pollen insert (diagramed in 
the paper) made by E. A. Karmo of 
the Nova Scotia Agricultural College 
was found to be most satisfactory. 

Fluorescent dyes were mixed with 
pollen in the inserts. By carrying a 
portable ultra violet light source in the 
orchard at night the authors were able 
to determine how well the bees had 
distributed the pollen in the field. The 
dye was mixed at the rate of three parts 
pollen to one part dye. . 

It is stressed that the use of pollen 
inserts requires attention to detail. 
Since it is a costly and time consuming 
matter it is emphasized that the use of 
inserts should be restricted to well 
cared-for orchards. 


Townsend, G. F., R. T. Riddell and M. V. Smith 
The use of pollen inserts for tree fruit polli- 
nation. Canodian Journal of Plant Science 
38: 39-44. 1958. 


More on Fluorescent Dyes: 


NEWSPAPER NEWS release from 

Kern County, California dated May 
1, 1956 indicates that Valley Pollina- 
tion Service under the management of 
Chas. B. Reed is also using fluorescent 
dyes to check on bee activity. In this 
as with the work in Ontario the dye 
was mixed with hand collected pollen. 
The bees leave a trail of fluorescence 
on everything they touch and their ac- 
tivities can be checked at night with 
an ultra violet light source. 
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Research 
Review 


Fruit Pollination Bulletin: 


arid PUBLISHED by the Ontario 
Agricultural College in Guelph, On- 
tario is a carefully compiled bulletin 
which will serve as a handy reference 
for both beekeepers and orchardists. 
In the introduction, flower structure 
and a planting guide for apples are 
given. 

More important for practical pur- 
poses are the notes given on the polli- 
nation requirements of trees and small 
fruits. Included are notes on apples, 
pears, sweet and sour cherries, peaches, 
European and Japanese plums, cur- 
rents, gooseberries, grapes, blackberries 
and raspberries and strawberries. The 
bulletin includes notes on self-fruitful- 
ness, self-unfruitfulness, cross-unfruit- 
fulness, and recommends varieties for 
inter-planting. 

In the latter part of the buletin the 
authors discuss pollen inserts and give 
general recommendations. Whereas the 
bulletin was prepared for Ontario it 
will be a useful guide in many of the 
northern fruit areas. 


Fruit pollination. Ontario Agricultural 
lege. Circular 172. Revised March 1958. 
Dickson, G. H. and M. V. Smith. 


Col- 


Screen Size on Queen Cages: 
ROM ENGLAND comes the infor- 
mation that the screen we are using 

on our queen cages may not be coarse 
enough for good success in queen in- 
troduction. For bees to successfully 
feed one another their antennae must 
come into contact. The screen must 
therefore be coarse enough for the bees 
to get both their tongues and antennae 
through the holes. 

This may in part explain some of 
the queen loss when a mailing cage is 
placed directly in the colony. The pur- 
pose of placing the cage in the colony 
is to allow the bees to become “ac- 
quainted”. At the same time it is im- 


(Continued on page 378) 
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MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 
Aurora, Nebrask=a 


Serve honey-coconut balls with frosty 
glasses of honey-sweetened lemonade. 
Photo courtesy Kellogg Company. 


NDEED SHE IS! And during a re- 

cent illness this fact was more firm- 
ly impressed upon a cook who fully 
realizes and truly appreciates the won- 
derful properties of honey in the culi- 
nary arts. Being the type who likes to 
have cooky doughs on hand in order 
to have freshly baked cookies often, or 
on hand when little emergencies crop 
up, | happened to have a honey type 
dough and an ordinary rolled, filled 
cookie on hand—and they had quite a 
waiting period. When returning energy 
prompted a peek in the refrigerator, I 
found the honey dough fresh as the 
day it was mixed, the ordinary cooky 
dough crumbly and dry. A swish of 
greased waxed paper on a cooky sheet 
and we had drop cookies in a jiffy— 
flavor superlative! 

Now try your luck with these “hon- 
eys’! Serve any one or all with tall, 
frosty glasses of honey sweetened lem- 
onade or iced tea. Scrumptious! 


Honey Coconut Balls 

One-half cup honey, ’2 cup sugar, 
5 cups crisp rice cereal, and some 
shredded coconut 

Combine honey and sugar; cook over 
low heat to 250° F. ( Hard ball in cold 
water) stirring constantly Measure 
cereal into buttered large bowl; pour 
on honey mixture, stirring until cereal 
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is well coated. Cool slightly; shape into 
balls and roll in shredded coconut. 
Yield: About 2 dozen balls, 12 inches 
in diameter, or 16 larger balls, 2 inches 
in diameter. 

Honey Chocolate Bars 

Two cups (12 oz. ) semi-sweet choc- 
olate pieces, 73 cup honey, and 5 cups 
crisp rice cereal. 

Melt chocolate over hot but not boil- 
ing water; stir in honey. Remove from 
heat. Add cereal, mixing thoroughly. 
Press into buttered 15 x 10-inch pan. 
Let harden. Cut into bars or squares. 
Yield: 56 bars, about 24% x 4% inches. 
Jellied Honey Dessert 

One 3-ounce package lemon flavored 
gelatin, %4 cup boiling water, “4 cup 
honey, '4 teaspoon salt, 2 tablespoons 
lemon juice, | cup whipping cream, |'2 
cups crisp rice cereal, | tablespoon 
butter and % cup chopped nutmeats. 

Dissolve gelatin in boiling water. 
Add honey, salt, and lemon juice; mix 
well. Chill until mixture begins to set. 
Whip cream until stiff; fold into gela- 
tin mixture. Pour into 10 x 6 inch pan. 
Crush cereal into fine crumbs; mix with 
melted butter and nutmeats. Sprinkle 
over gelatin mixture. Chill until firm. 
Cut into squares to serve. Yield: 6 
servings 
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Live end Learm 


VERY ONCE in a while I will use 

an old quotation on this page, and 
attribute it to some famous man. Soon- 
er or later somebody is bound to tell 
me ‘taint so, it was somebody else. So, 
if | am wrong on this one, don’t bother 
to tell me about it. Just put it down to 
ignorance. Anyway, I think that it was 
Mark Twain who said something to the 
effect that we spend our lives worrying 
about things that never happen. 

What with a tough winter and a cold 
wet spring that is about three weeks 
late, | was getting desperate about the 
condition of my bees. I knew that they 
were well fixed on stores, because I 
peeked a couple of times. I even pulled 
a frame once in a while to make sure 
that what I thought I saw was really 
true, but what I wanted to do was to 
get down in there and see what was 
really going on. 

Well, the time finally came, and the 
answer was that the bees were never 
in better shape. Two colonies died 
during the winter, one of which | 
don’t count. They were so weak in 
numbers, and only had a cupful of 
honey last fall, so 1 didn’t bother to 
feed or pack them. I kept tabs on them, 
and they gave up the ghost early in 
January. The other colony was a good 
one the last time I looked, but they 
must have lost the queen right after it 
was too late to do anything about it, 
and probably worried themselves to 
death. There were a couple of half- 
hearted queen cells built over what 
must have been half-developed brood, 
where the cluster had been. 

Back in the “peeking” days of win- 
ter, one of the things that I worried 
about was the apparent small size of 
the cluster. When I would look in, | 
would see plenty of stores but only a 
few bees on the top bars. What really 
was true was that the cluster was way 
down in the bottom body, and the top 
was full of honey. They stayed down 
where the brood had been, and only 
now are beginning to work up towards 
the top of the hive. That was why the 
colonies that I had marked as weak 
flew so well when the weather eased 
up a mite. 

If I don’t get any honey this year it 
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by Propolis Pete 


won't be because the bees are not 
ready. They are, and now it’s up to the 
powers that control nectar secretion. 
Maybe we will have one of those crazy 
swarming years to give us something 
to worry about. 

Speaking of swarming reminds me of 
queen cells, and queen cells remind me 
of royal jelly. Seems like we are be- 
ginning to hear quite a lot about it. | 
wonder how much of what we hear is 
true, and how much is just plain hog- 
wash. Is this going to be the latest fad? 
Is there something to it, or will it peter 
out in a short time? Maybe I am not 
being loyal to beekeeping, but it just 
doesn’t seem possible that this stuff 
can do all that is claimed for it. We all 
know that it can make a queen out of 
any ordinary female egg, but their ma- 
chinery is different from ours. Bees 
can live on sugar syrup alone, but we 
can’t. The larvae of the clothes moth 
can dine on our long johns and get 
fat, but that doesn’t mean that we 
would prosper on the same diet. 

Some of the claims that I have seen 
strike me as being just plain silly. I 
got a circular the other day that made 
me laugh, but when I got to thinking 
it over, it made me mad. They were 
selling royal jelly in capsules for $2.50 
a dozen. What they said in that circular 
should bar them from the mails. This 
particular pill also had oyster juice 
added to the royal jelly, and what it 
wouldn't do for you. There were news 
items telling of the accomplishments of 
people in their 80’s, after taking this 
stuff. One old geezer claimed that he 
was as good as when he was in his 
teens. Now I'll admit that a lot of us 
would like to be 18 and know what we 
know now, but it just can’t be done. 


I could write quite a comment on 
this kind of beekeeping, however suf- 
ficient to say that I don’t think that bee- 
keeping is going to be benefited by 
extravagant claims of miracle cures. 
Let people who know what they are 
doing test this stuff. If it has any merit 
you will know soon enough. Then we 
can all live forever, have babies when 
we are a hundred years old, and maybe 
even enjoy rock’n’roll. 
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Editorials 


Gleanings Tries a New Look 


HE JUNE and July issues of Gleanings will be printed by a different method. 
Ever since iis founding in 1873 Gleanings has been printed by the letter-press 
method. The new method is called off-set. The purpose of the change is to im- 
prove the appearance of our pictures and the printing in general. If this is ac- 
complished Gleanings will continue to be printed by off-set. 
The new prin‘ing method has also brought a new print schedule, so if you 
are planning to send in an article or news item do it as early as_ possible 
Our absclute deadline for all material will be the 10th of the month. 


West German Market for U. S$. Honey 


UST RECENTLY we received from the Sugar and Tropical Products Branch, 
Import Division of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, a bulletin entitled 
“Recent Developments in the West German Market for U. S. Honey”. 

Those who attended the National Federation Convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, last January will recall the talk given by Marvin Webster of Washington, 
D. C., in which he mentioned that West Germany has taken more United States 
honey than any other foreign country, during recent years. In fact, in four of the 
Jast six years she has taken more than one-half of the U. S. total exports of honey. 

Honey production in West Germany during the past season was unusually 
low, because of adverse weather conditions, the prevalence of bee diseases and the 
loss of bees from poisoning due to careless plant protection measures. 

West German beekeepers feel encouraged for the future because beekeep- 
ers are being given help through the work of the Federal Ministry for Food, Ag- 
riculture, and Forestry. The amount of sugar that can be secured free of sugar 
tax for bee feeding, has been increased recently. 

It seems likely, however, that the amount of honey imported by West Ger- 
many will increase. In 1957 West Germany imported an unusually large quantity 
of honey, 70 million pounds, an increase of about 20 per cent over 1956. This 
increased demand was the result of the low domestic supply, also the dropping of 
the dollar premium which was required formerly from importers of honey. 

People of West Germany have for some years considered honey as having 
medicinal properties in addition to its food value. Honey is used commonly for 
all forms of colds. The demand for honey was stimulated by the occurrence of 
influenza which prevailed through the country during the winter of 1956 and °57. 

From the bulletin it is noted that “Honey imports from all countries were 
temporarily freed of quality restrictions on August 20, 1957. On that date, an 
open tender was announced, with an unstated value limit. While this tender was 
open, importers hastened to provide their requirements and avoid being caught 
without supplies when the unannounced limit was reached. This action encouraged 
the building up of stocks. Stocks April Ist this year are estimated within the range 
of 13 to 16.5 thousand short tons in contrast to 11 to 13 thousand tons a year 
earlier. This tender was closed March 13th, 1958, when imports reached 33,000 
short tons. Thereafter importers were allowed to import only such quantities as 
were shipped from abroad within the next 14 days, that is, through March 28th”. 

Because of the general use of honey as a medicine or food tonic in West 
Germany some objection has been raised to a part of the shipments received from 
the United States. It is believed in West Germany that the diastase count of honey 
is an indication of its health value. 

It is believed that a new food law will be enacted in West Germany that 
will define normal honey in some detail and when that comes, quality requirements 
for honey will be stricter than they are at the present time. It therefore behooves 
honey exporters in this country to furnish only honey of good quality. 
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Acarine Disease to be Feared 
HIS DISEASE that attacks adult bees sometimes referred to as the Acarapis 
disease, was first found on the Isle of Wight, south of Great Britain, in 1904. 
At first litt'e attention was paid to it but the beekeepers of the British Isles learned 
that it was somehing very serious—much more so than European or American 
foulbrood. 

The disease is caused by a very small parasitic mite, Acarapis woodi, which 
enters the anterior thoracic tracheae or breathing tubes. The mites feed on the 
body fluids of the honeybee, obtaining their food from the tracheal walls. Bees 
that are affected with the disease become weak, are unable to fly and soon die and 
this condition rapidly spreads to the entire colony. One sign of acarine is finding 
a number of bees running about in front of the hives. 

In view of the fact that no acarine disease was found in the United States, 
but that it had been located in several countries of Europe, especialiy Great Brit- 
ain, a law was passed by Congress in 1922 placing an embargo on all shipments 
of honeybees from foreign countries except Canada. However, commercial queen 
breeders may obtain permission to import queen bees in mailing cages with atten- 
dant worker bees for breeding purposes. Such shipments when received at the 
Federal Bee Culture Laboratory, Beltsville, Maryland, are carefully examined. 
If the attendant bees are found to be free from acarine disease the queens are 
placed in new mailing cages with fresh attendant worker bees and forwarded to 
the purchaser. The entire shipment is destroyed immediately if acarine disease 
is found. 

Some time ago we had a report that the acarine disease was found in South 
America. However, so far as we know this report was not authenticated. If the 
disease exists in South America it could gradually creep northward into our Con- 
tinent and perhaps do irreparable damage before being discovered. 

It behooves beekeepers on the North American continent to use every pre- 
caution against permitting the acarine disease from spreading to this country, 
which could be a blow to our industry. Bee inspectors in various states are on the 
look-out for bees that have unusual disease symptoms. If beekeepers find adult 
bees that act strangely they should call their State Apiary Inspector, or send a 
sample of these bees to U. S. Department of Agriculture, Division of Bee Culture 
and Biological Control, Beltsville, Maryland, for examination. 


Hope for Those with Spray Losses 
EES WON'T be poisoned by crop spraying operations if the tests of G. A. Bie- 
berdorf and his associates at the Oklahoma Experiment Station are successful. 
A chemical repellent called 2-hydroxyethyl-tert-octy! sulfide when mixed with any 
insecticide has shown very promising results in laboratory tests. It is hoped that 
the repellent will be capable of keeping bees away from sprayed crops until the 
poison “wears off”. 

This material is new and available only in experimental quantities. The 
supply being used for experimentation has been provided by the Phillips Petroleum 
Company. According to Dr. Bieberdorf there has not been sufficient time to test 
this material in the field so that conclusions can be made to warrant a general rec- 
ommendation on its use. The material was mentioned in a report from the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station at the 1957 International Beekeeping Con- 
ference in Vienna. 

Since that time there have been some small field tests. Cantaloupes were 
used as the test plant and the data obtained during the past season was not as 
promising as were the laboratory tests. It was found, however, that the concen- 
tration used (1/10th of 1%) did indicate some repellency, also, that the concen- 
tration applied once a day for a period of three weeks in a water acetone mixture 
did not noticeably injure the cantaloupe plants. 

Spray losses have lang been a problem with beekeepers, possibly a bigger 
problem with some beekeepers than others, but nevertheless a problem. We all 
hope 2-hydroxyethyl-tert-octy! sulfide will be the solution. 
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The Florida Honey Co-op, Inc., is located in Umatilla, Florida, near the center of the citrus fruit area | 
end handles a large volume of honey each year. The building has up-to-date equipment for processing 
end moving honey around in large 600-pound steel drums. } 





Yugoslavia has some Experimental Bee Stations. In the accompanying photo you can see the apiary of 
the Experimental Bee Station of Dechani, District of Kossovo and Metohia. Near the station there is a 
Monastery called Vissoki Dechani, High Dechani, built in the 13th century with frescoes of great histori- 
cal and artistic value. A lot of tourists come from all over the world to visit it every year. In June 
the countryside is very picturesque. The forests of chestnut supply an excellent pasture to bees.—Photo 
by ing. J. Kulincevic, Dechani 
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Swarms of bees looking fo- 
new homes will enter small 
openings in the walls of 
dwellings and utilize the 
space between the walls. 
. This beekeeper has removed 
some of the siding and is 

| about to remove the bees, 


brood, and combs of honey. 

| He will put the bees into a 

area | hive.—Photo by Jay Becker 
sing and sent by H. G. Watkins, 
} Mill Valley, Calif. 





We SUT AOE PRODUCERS 





PY aes 





A dinner meeting of the Utah State Honey Producers’ Association held in Salt Lake City in November, 
1957. This year, 1958, the Association expects an incredse of 25 per cent attendance. Meetings and 
banquet will be held in Salt Lake City on October 27 to 29.—This information and photo was sent by 
5. K. Hamoton, 215 6th Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Beekeeping 





At PRESENT we are operating ap- 
proximately 2000 colonies of bees 
North and South and have been doing 
so now for several years. We reached 
the peak of our expansion about five 
years ago. Our southern unit has been 
the backbone of our expansion and re- 
placements from the small commercial 
start in 1944. The first trip south with 
our own bees was in the fall of 1944. 

Our beekeeping operations started 
with two colonies of bees given to us 
by a retired minister in the fall of 1939. 
I was 15 years old at the time and 
found out everything I could about 
bees by reading government bulletins 
and from first hand contacts with the 
few local bee men around, and finally 
from Gleanings in Bee Culture and 
ABC and XYZ of Bee Culture which 
were the first two real bee publications 
of a more current nature which I read. 

I will never forget the bad advice I 
got from an old bee man in town with 
ten or so colonies who had kept bees 
all his life, as well as his daddy before 
him, and granddaddy before that. Ac- 
cording to him “Experience is what 
learns you”. He advised me that keep- 
ing a brick or stone on top of the hive 
cover would keep moths away. When 
I saw some chilled brood on the ground 
in front of one of his hives and asked 
him what that was, he replied that the 
queen ordered them out, and out they 
went. Perhaps there was some merit 
to his recommendation to wash out the 
hives_with salt water to keep down dis- 
ease, but I soon learned that there was 
nothing about bees to learn from this 
old sage. The man had a good sense of 
humor, however, and although he is 
no longer with us I will never forget 
him. Perhaps he was just pulling my 
leg and knew it all the time. 

In the years that followed up until 
1944 we were gradually expanding 
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from hobby to side-line and I was get- 
ting some first hand experience, em- 
ployed by Tanquary Honey Farms, then 
of Florida, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. I learned first 
hand of queen rearing methods as well 
as honey production up North. During 
this time my brother Rudy looked after 
things at home and ran our 400 colo- 
nies we had that first commercial year 
1944. 

Getting started commercially in the 
spring of 1944 took a lot of doing be- 
sides money. We had to borrow $6000 
for bees, new hive bodies, frames, and 
foundation. While other credit agencies 
definitely thought we had gone off our 
rockers, our local banker whom we had 
known for years gave us an additional 
$1500, against the advice of the bank 
examiners who told him he was crazy 
to loan money to anyone in the bee 
business. He said he figured we were 
honest and that was the most important 
thing to him. 

By this time we had formed a three- 
way partnership of myself and brother 
Rudy, and Father Emil. We all had to 
pitch in and get the thing going so 
while I was in Georgia during the win- 
ter and spring of 1944 I arranged with 
a southern bee man at Sylvania, Geor- 
gia, to raise us 300 nuclei. Rudy went 
to Sylvania and helped make up the 
nucs over a period of weeks. At the 
time the price of these bees seemed 
high ($1650 for 300 nucs delivered to 
Minnesota with us furnishing the hive 
bodies, foundation, and frames). In- 
stead of 300 nucs in divided hive bod- 
ies which we were supposed to get, the 
shipper could not arrange to get the 
hive bodies divided so we ended up 
with 150 single story colonies instead 
and we were furnished with 150 extra 
queens on arrival of the load in Minne- 
soto. We had reluctantly agreed to 
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divide the bees into 300 nucs on arrival. 
This was May 23 and the division turn- 
ed out badly and as the 1944 season 
turned out, we would have done better 
to have left the 150 as they were. 


This first hectic season was what 
made us vow that we were going to 
set up our own Southern unit and raise 
our own bees. As it turned out we were 
lucky to have a good fall flow or we 
might have gone under that very first 
season. We only got a couple tons of 
nice clover honey. The other 17,000 
pounds was dark fall honey. We did 
have a total of 21,000 pounds of honey 
for which we were very grateful but 
we were forced to peddle this honey 
door to door over two or three months 
time in order to realize enough out of 
it to pay off one $1500 note at the 
bank and $750 additional to buy an 
old 1936 Chevy that had 70,000 miles 
on it. That was our first real truck we 
started with to go South. Needless to 
say we had no end of trouble with it. 


Our local operations in 1944 were 
carried on with a small 1927 Chevy 
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Herbert and Rudy Studier loading their 
truck for one of their trips north. 


with flat crank shaft and wooden spoke 
wheels that would not stay put but 
would keep shearing off the valve 
stems. We also used a 1929 model A 
Ford coupe car which we had made 
over into a pick-up. This proved to be 
a good rig and how it ever stood the 
loads we piled on it I will never know. 
I know I have had a ton of honey in 
that box more than once until the poor 
thing looked like it was going to break 
in two. 
Disease Shows Up 

We also had trouble with disease this 
very first year. Dad had bought some 
drawn combs, bottoms, and covers. It 
was brand new equipment run for only 
two years and started from package 
bees. In the rush of getting this first 
load of bees out we used quite a num- 
ber of these bottoms and covers with- 
out first checking the combs for dis- 
ease. In a week or so our mistake began 
to show up. We found about 40 cases 
of disease which we burned on the 
spot. We found about 40 more cases 
in the following weeks and felt we just 
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couldn’t stand any more of this so in- 
stead of burning we moved the colonies 
to a hospital yard where they were run 
until fall and then melted down, thus 
salvaging the honey and wax. Know- 
ledge of this disease came as a complete 
shock to us and the man we bought 
them from. We also had to burn 160 
bedies of combs. This was a terrible 
blow to us and was the first time in 
my life that I have ever seen my Dad 
cry. Our friend refunded part of the 
money for combs burned but this did 
not compensate for infection to our 
bees, but was a lesson which we have 
no: forgotten to this day. 


In 1946 Rudy got married and in 
November 1947, just after making the 
trip South I married my Southern 
sweetheart. The years to come were 
happy ones for us all as we began to 
solve one problem after another. These 
next few years had their problems with 
our growing families but we have never 
been hungry in the bee business. 


There were problems of marketing, 
and bigger homes for our families. At 
one time we figured we would have a 
little more out of the bee business than 
a good living. The year 1955 with big 
crops and good prices almost saw us 
out of debt and our homes paid for 
but our growing families necessitated 
larger homes for us both and as a 
consequence we are both back in debt. 
The past two years of poor crops and 
poor markets have us thinking but we 
are very optimistic about the bee busi- 
ness. 

My father passed away May 8, 1954, 
and this confronted us with no small 
problem of readjustment since Dad did 
a good share of the extracting for us 
and nearly all the foundation work as 
well as repair work on hive bodies, 
frames, etc. 


In 1948, after several years of unsat- 
isfactory membership in a honey mar- 
keting organization we just decided 
to get out and strike out on our own 
marketing problems. We built a road- 
side honey stand after plans in a bee 
magazine. This stand was so successful 
that we feel we owe about 50 per cent 
of our success since then to it. It en- 
abled us to build a new modern honey 
house in 1950 and has contributed sub- 
stantially to our living ever since. As 
to wholesale marketing we have done 
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far better on our own selling for cash 
to the highest bidder. One year we sell 
in New York, the next Michigan, etc., 
wherever the best market is and feel we 
have done substantially better than 
through co-operative marketing. 

The season coming up will be the 
14th one for us in Georgia. Four years 
ago we built a new home here on 
an acre of land given to us by my 
wife’s father. Three years ago we built 
a nice all steel and concrete shop com- 
plete with tight all concrete fumigating 
room. We built these buildings with 
our own hands during the winter 
months and in this way we have learn- 
ed to appreciate even more the things 
we have. 

We have just gotten into royal jelly 
production. Despite low prices for this 
substance, income from it during 1957 
helped to tide us over some rough fi- 
nancial places. 

Interesting Experiences 

On the road over the years with our 
car, truck, family, and bees we have 
had just about every kind of experience 
a person could imagine. On our honey- 
moon trip back to Minnesota after 
bringing the bees to Georgia the battery 
fell out of the old °36 Chevy. Luckily 
we were close to town when it happened 
and we got fixed up just before closing 
time. On a trip in 1946 the rear end 
bearings were going out of the old 
Chevy and we had to make an emerg- 
ency stay at Clarksville, Tennessee. in 
the heart of town. At 5:45 A.M. a cop 
was pounding at our door and said we 
would have to get out of town because 
bees were keeping factory workers from 
going to work. Our nucs were closed 
up tight but a few wet combs we were 
taking back were causing the trouble. 
The air was black with robber bees but 
no one was stung. In fact, the specta- 
tors had lined both sides of the streets 
and were laughing and talking as if 
they were getting a big kick out of it 
all. 

Needless to say no mechanic would 
consider crawling under the truck then, 
so we drained the rear end grease and 
put in the heaviest we could buy. By 
driving as carefully as we could we 
crippled all the way from Tennessee to 
Minnesota but that was one time I felt 
our guardian angel was traveling with 
us. 
The most dreaded thing of all—tip- 
ping over a load of bees has never 
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happened to us. However, in the fall 
of 1957 I had my first accident with 
a load of bees. I was involved with 
some teen-agers at a busy intersection 
in Moline, Illinois, on the way to Geor- 
gia. The boy had made a left turn in 
front of me. Luckily no one was seri- 
ously hurt although their car was a 
complete wreck. I plowed right into 
their midd'e. There were bees, nuc 
boxes, water pumps, potatoes, and what 
have you scattered all over the boule- 
vard. Although the floorboard of the 
truck was sprung and doors had to be 
wired shut again after having to be 
pried open to get me out, and even 
though the load and rack was badly 
sprung and pushed forward against the 
cab, I was again able after unloading 
about half the bees and reloading to 
get back underway. That was another 
time I crippled it on into home base. 
The boy, his dad, and his uncle, were 
very helpful in he!ping me get fixed 
up and that certainly gave me a good 
feeling as I was traveling alone. Their 
insurance paid all damages in due time. 

On one of the trips to Georgia in 
the fall I was delayed all day at Rin- 
gold, Ga. I thought the rear end was 
going out on our Studebaker truck. 
After searching a whole day for the 
trouble, even to the point of disman- 
tling the rear myself, I discovered a 
cracked wheel. 

We have had many similar experi- 
ences on trfps too numerous to mention 
including a Sunday blowout in down- 
town Macon, Ga., on the way up north. 
This one nearly cost us our load but 
the filling station had plenty of ice 
water with which we sprayed the bees. 

We have hauled many dozens of 
loads of bees North and South in the 
spring, fall, and early winter and have 
never lost a complete load of bees, al- 
though we have come close to it during 
one or two hot spells. About the heavi- 
est loss has been 12 colonies of bees in 
a 320-colony load. We hawl with full 
screens On top and inner covers on the 


bottoms. We have hauled both nucs 
and full colonies but find that for 
spring hauling we can haul much 


stronger colonies as nuclei successfully 
if we leave from one-third to one-half 
of the combs out. Colonies of five or 
six frames with frames nailed in place 
in a 10-frame body and with clusters 
so strong they hang over into this open 
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space are ideal. With the combs out 
for extra air there will seldom be smoth 
ered colonies. By the same token a 
three-frame nuc in a five-frame nuc 
box fares much better. We have learn- 
ed over the years that this is best. 

Some say to screen the truck and 
leave the bees open. I am wondering if 
these fellows can unload at night as we 
frequently do. My guess is that it 
would be just a little less than murder. 
However, we are going to give this 
method a try. We have hauled as high 
as 1500 colonies and nucs north in a 
single season raising several hundred 
extra queens in the process operating 
with a minimum of hired help, but be- 
lieve me there is never a dull moment 
in our lives. 

We haul 320 full colonies or up to 
600 nucs on our truck. In hauling sin- 
gles we haul 280 in the back rack prop- 
er and 50 colonies over the cab. It is 
a two-ton truck with 14 foot rack. 
Hives are hauled five wide, eight long 
and seven high in the rack proper. 
Three-quarter inch loading strips are 
used between each five colonies in tier- 
ing up. And don’t think these loads 
don’t get heavy. On one occasion we 
were fined $42.50 for having 20,700 
pounds on the back axle when 18,000 
is the full legal limit. This was unin- 
tentional but believe me we weigh each 
load now. 

We feel that our southern unit has 
been a marvelous success over the 
years. Our problems from the start of 
raising our own bees has been equip- 
ment to hold the bees rather than bees 
enough to keep the equipment covered, 
and we feel this one fact speaks for 
itself in spite of an occasional poor 
season at either end. 

We do not feel we have been so 
engrossed in the bee business that we 
have lost contact with the outside 
world. About three years ago I took 
on an exciting new hobby—ham radio 
—which works very nicely together 
with the bee business. After a whole 
day outside with the bees it is nice to 
come in the house and talk with fellow 
hams. It also keeps us in contact with 
our folks in Minnesota as my nephew 
who can call my folks on the phone 
also is a ham and we frequently relay 
messages via ham radio. 

Yes, indeed, around our house there 
is never a dull moment. 
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Translated and Edited by Erika Barth 





New Zealand to Have 


Clean Honey Houses: 

N NEW ZEALAND, apiary instruc- 

tors were recently appointed to act 
as inspectors under the New Zealand 
Food and Drugs Act for purposes of 
the Food Hygiene Regulations as they 
relate to honey houses. 

Here are the points to be considered 
when a honey house is inspected: 

1. Extracting room to be walled 
off from other parts of the 
building. 

Walls must have a smooth sur- 
face and when subject to wet- 
ting or fouling must be finished 
with an impervious material up 
to six feet from the floor and 
painted a light color if required. 

3. Floors must be of an approved 
material. 

4. A wash basin with hot and cold 
water must be provided. 

5. Drainage to a sewage system is 
suggested. 

6. Sufficient privy accommodation 
must be provided. 

7. The premises must be kept 
clean, in good repair and free 
from foul odors and vermin. 

New Zealand Beekeeper. Nov. 1958. 


Nature Shows Us the Right 


Way to Simple Queen Rearing: 
ATHER ROMEDIUS' GIRTLER, 
who is known as the “Bienen-Much” 

in his country, and whose instruction 

book has the same title, rejects today’s 
artificial insemination. He rejects the 
method because “one is interfering with 
rough hands in the fine organism of 
bees”. Added to this idea is his belief 
that one often sees only the outward 
characteristics as a sign of quality, 
which leads to an overrating of a race. 
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This means inbreeding and rearing of 
weaklings with a low resistance against 
any disease. Countries that concentrate 
mainly on races find that they are es- 
pecially prone to all bee diseases. 
Queen breeding should be carried on 
by all beekeepers, and, therefore, must 
be simple and natural. Queen rearing 
stations are not superfluous but should 


deliver the “seeds” for further breeding. 
Sudwestdeutscher Imker. March 1957. 


A Moral Alphabet: 
stands for Apiary. Find who can 
A haven better suited for a man; 
A place where he may rest at ease 
All cares forget, where all his pros- 
pects please. 
There, ’mid his hives, he dreams a 
dream 
Of shows where his cut-comb’s 
supreme, 
Where everyone with wonder sees 
What really gorgeous stuff you get 
from bees. 
MORAL 
If everyone ate honey more 
No wolves would knock upon MY 


door. 


The Scottish Beekeeper. March 1958. 


How Much Royal Jelly 


to Make an Ounce? 

BOUT 85 or more well fed cells are 

required to provide an ounce of roy- 
al jelly. Allowing about 90 cells to the 
ounce each cell would produce about 
3/6 to 5/6 worth, but this has to be 
harvested and handled correctly. 

It could be estimated that over all 
more than 100 accepted, well-fed cells 
would be required to produce each 
ounce of jelly. Other estimates are for 
up to 187 cells per ounce and _ this 
would have the amounts quoted above. 
The Australian Bee Journal. Dec. 1957. 
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Athed & Answered 


Indications of Swarming 


Q. Does the presence of drone brood and 
queen cell cups in the hive indicate swarming? 


A. During June the presence of 
drone brood and queen cell cups may 
be considered remote indications of 
swarming, but the colony is not defi- 
nitely committed to swarming until 
eggs are laid in the queen cells. Colo- 
nies that are properly managed may 
have drone brood and queen-cell cups 
(the base of queen cells which are 
empty) but go through the season with- 
out swarming. When eggs or small 
larvae are found in the queen cells the 


colony is then definitely preparing to. 


swarm and will swarm about the time 
the first of the queen cells is sealed un- 
less something happens to prevent. 

In well-managed colonies the bees 
can sometimes be induced to give up 
swarming, even after eggs or small lar- 
vae are found in the queen cells, by 
destroying these cells and giving more 
room ventilation or shade if necessary. 
Sometimes after queen cells have been 
started, especially toward the close of 
the season, a sudden stopping of nectar 
secretion may cause the bees to give up 
swarming. 


Hiving a Swarm with an Already 
Established Colony 


Q. Is it possible to hive a new swarm hav- 
ing a queen in a hive containing a colony which 
was recently transferred and divided? 


A. Under some conditions a swarm 
can be hived in with an already estab- 
lished colony without the bees fighting, 
but it is not always safe to depend upon 
this, for under other conditions the 
bees kill each other in great numbers. 
A safer way to unite a swarm with an- 
other colony is to hive the swarm in 
the usual way in an empty hive placed 
close beside the colony with which it 
is to be united. Later the two colonies 
can be united without fighting by the 
newspaper plan. Simply take the cover 
off from one hive and spread over the 
tops of the frames a sheet of news- 
paper having a few pin holes punched 
in it, then set the other hive (without 
bottom) on top so that the two colonies 
will unite after gnawing away the 


paper. 
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Value of Decoy Hive 

Q. Is it well to set several empty hives around 
over the farm a little distance from the bees to 
catch stray swarms? 


A. If in a locality where there are 
many absconding swarms, you should 
be able to capture some in this way. 
Usually decoy hives are placed in a 
tree or on top of a pole some distance 
from the ground. However, sometimes 
a swarm will go into an empty hive 
that is standing in the apiary. Where 
bees are properly cared for during the 
swarming season there should not be 
many absconding swarms. 


Size of Food Chamber 


Q. Which do you think is better, the half- 
depth super or the regular full-depth extracting 
super? 


A. In some localities the half-depth 
supers may be large enough when used 
as food chambers, but in other locali- 
ties it does not hold enough honey for 
safety during some seasons. Where 
there is a dependable fall honey flow, 
no doubt the half-depth super will be 
large enough. But in many localities 
the fall honey flow is not dependable 
every year and in such cases a full- 
depth food chamber is better. Much 
depends also upon the character of the 
honey flow. 


The Best Time to Requeen 
Q. Can | requeen mv colony with a better 
queen next spring as well as to do it this fall? 


A. As a rule, it is better to requeen 
in July or early August than to wait 
until spring. A serious objection to re- 
queening in the spring is that this 
would result in a break in egg laying 
at a time when brood rearing is of 
greatest importance in rearing bees for 
the honey harvest. This is especially 
true in those cases in which the colo- 
nies fail to accept the new queen, thus 
prolonging the interval of no egg lay- 
ing. When requeening is done during 
or toward the close of the main honey 
flow the resulting break in brood rear- 
ing does no harm in most cases and is 
sometimes even advantageous since the 
resulting bees can neither take part in 
the gathering of this season’s crop nor 
be a part of the winter colony. 
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_— MUST be a trace of Scotch 
blood in my ancestry somewhere. I 
dislike selling my honey for 14 cents 
a pound. After selling four 60-pound 
cans I quit, telling myself there must 
be a way to secure better returns on 
labor and investment. So this season 
we began bottling and selling in case 
lots to grocers. There is plenty of com- 
petition, but the returns are gratifying. 
Here the beekeeper reaps the combined 
profits of producer, packer, and whole- 
sale distributor. 

Costly equipment is not essential to 
turning out a good product. But that 
is material for a further article. 

My first sale was easy—too easy. 
The grocer was busy unpacking goods 
and placing them on the shelves. He 
didn’t even inquire about the price. 
“Sure,” he said, “Bring me a case of 
one-pound jars.” 

He has since purchased three more 
cases. But I’m sure the reason for such 
easy sales is simply that we are good 
customers of his. The bulk of our 
groceries are purchased in his store. 

Another store, where we do the bal- 
ance of our buying, has also started 
purchasing our honey. A few days 
ago they purchased five cases—order- 
ing every size from four-pound jars to 
a case of half pounds. So much for 
local sales. 

Outside our home town, I found the 
picture to be a totally different one. 
It requires more salesmanship to sell 
where you are unknown, and where 
there is no reciprocal trade. Stores are 
reluctant to purchase from a new source 
unless they can be assured of a constant 
and ready supply. They are slow to 
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A Beekeepers’ Notes 


Honey Sales 


by DONALD R. SILVERNAIL 
Vicksburg, Mich. 


change to a new producer until his 
product is tested and tried. 

Sometimes a little act of kindness 
will win a new customer. Entering one 
store, the proprietor promptly let it be 
known that he had plenty of honey on 
hand. But I wasn’t in any hurry to 
leave. I talked honey with him, and 
after chatting for awhile asked to see 
his display. As together we looked over 
his shelves, he apologized. “Some of 
this honey is beginning to crystallize,” 
he said. “The packer has agreed to 
accept the jars I return—at a discount 
—on a new order of honey. But I just 
haven’t had time to return these yet.” 

I noted that the jars are exactly the 
same as those we use, and saw a» op- 
portunity to make a sale. “If you will 
give me an order, I'll exchange jars of 
new honey for those that are crystal- 
lizing—at no cost to you.” 

He was delighted with the proposi- 
tion. “Okay,” he said, “Ill take two 
cases.” There were only seven one- 
pound jars to be exchanged. In a mat- 
ter of minutes the proprietor had fresh 
honey on his shelves. I had sold two 
cases Of honey and won a new custo- 
mer. 

However, when he said “two cases,” 
he caught me somewhat unprepared. | 
had more than two cases of honey in 
the car, but only one case was labelled. 
If I had hesitated and said, “I have 
only one case of labelled jars,” he 
would have immediately reduced his 
order to one case. But I didn’t hesitate. 
My finances were at an extreme low 
that day, and the sale of two cases was 
too good to lose. A plan of action was 
forming in my mind. I boldly deliver- 
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ed both cases and received payment 
for same. In the next hour I did some 
rush typing—preparing those labels. 
Fortunately I had a liberal supply in 
the car. But I had no rubber stamp, 
and Pin Oaks Apiary, Vicksburg, Mich- 
igan, had to be typed neatly on each 
label. Also the sponge we use for wet- 
ting the gummed labels was at home, 
some 60 miles away. So a new one had 
to be purchased from the local dime 
sto-e, and a shallow dish procured. 
With labels in one hand and dish with 
wetted sponge in the other, I re-entered 
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the grocery. With the surprised pro- 
prietor as an audience, I labelled the 
second case of jars. The job was quick- 
ly done, but I resolved never to leave 
home again without all honey being 
labelled. 

On the whole I found grocers a 
friendly group. The beekeeper and his 
product is welcome. And if that prod- 
uct is neatly packaged, it finds a ready 
sale. 

Sell my honey again for 14 cents? 
Never. Bottling is work. But the sell- 
ing end is fun. 





WAYS TO PROMOTE HONEY 


by W. K. DAVIS, Providence, R. |}. 


HERE ARE so many ways the local 

bee association can aid in the pro- 
motion of honey at the local level on a 
year-around basis. Honey promotion is 
every bee association’s business and re- 
sponsibility and a portion of the organ- 
izational funds should be expended for 
this purpose. 

During the Farm and Home Show 
Week, we secured honey promotional 
materials through the American Honey 
Institute including 100 copies of the 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipe Book”. 
At the Show we maintained a box on 
our booth with slips of paper on which 
the housewives could write their names 
and addresses. Every hour or so we 
drew names from the box and had the 
names called out over the loud speaker 
system telling the housewife that she 
had been one of the lucky persons who 
had won a free copy of the recipe book. 
This brought a flurry of activity over 
at the booth since other housewives 
hearing the announcement themselves 
wanted to get in on the free drawing 
and soon the box was filling rapidly 
with names and addresses. 

After the close of the show we drew 
additional names and wrote these per- 
sons a letter telling them that they had 
been lucky recipients of one of the cook 
books and they could expect their copy 
in the mail within a few days. Since 
there were literally hundreds of names 
in the box we built ourselves a nice 
listing of names of housewives all over 
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the state of Rhode Island. We saved 
these names and now we are writing 
each housewife a personal letter telling 
them that although they were not suc- 
cessful candidates for one of the cook 
books they still had the opportunity of 
obtaining one through the Society for 
the small cost of 25c. In the letter we 
enclose one or two recipe folders pur- 
chased through the American Honey 
Institute. 

The purpose is two fold—it will pro- 
mote additional interest among house- 
wives in the use of honey in their every 
day food preparation and also create 
an outlet for materials supplied by the 
Institute. Further it will aid the Society 
in gaining some additional revenue 
since the association can share in the 
discount obtained through the purchase 
of honey recipe books in quantity lots. 

We urge other associations at the 
local level to consider such a honey 
promotional plan. We know this type 
of campaign is sound and _ stimulates 
interest in honey among housewives 
who have never experienced the use 
of honey before, because honey is mov- 
ing exceptionally well in the Rhode 
Island area. 

The source of supply is of little con- 
cern to the Society as long as it is do- 
mestic honey produced by beekeepers 
in the good old U.S.A. and it will in a 
small way lend support of living for 
beekeepers on an even keel with other 
agriculture pursuits. 
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A Talk to Beekeepers 


More about F'orida 
HE PREVIOUS talk had to do with 
my recent visit to the citrus area of 
Florida. | took quite a number of pic- 


tures but have space for only a few of 
them. Not having a colored film | 
could not get a good clear picture of 
orange trees with bloom and ripe fruit 

The beekeepers shown in the pic- 
tures were very kind to me, in that they 
permitted me to bother them while 


they were altempting to get some work 
done. One forenoon I helped Bob Da- 
vis of Sebring to put on some supers 
and bring in a load of honey. The hy- 
draulic lift on the tail-gate of his truck 
is a handy arrangement and saves some 
lifting. 

Most beekeepers | 
opinion that too many 
are crowded into the orange groves. 
As | traveled through the thousands 
of acres of citrus groves covering solid 
blocks for many miles, I naturally won- 
dered if it could be possible to over- 


met are of the 
hives of Dees 


stock the groves with bees, especially 
during the height of the honey flow. | 
realize, however, that there must be a 


limit to the number of hives that should 
be placed in and around those groves. 
Most beekeepers seem to be of the 
opinion that some areas, 2t least, are 
now overstocked with bees. I[t would 
seem advisable for beekeepers outside 
of the citrus area, who contemplate 
moving bees into the groves, to investi- 
gate the present number of apiaries or 
hives in any given area, to avoid Over- 
stocking. A beekeeper who has a given 
area quite well covered with bees nat- 
urally objects to having another bee- 
keeper move in on top of him. 
Tornado Tears Up an Apiary 

Just after I left Florida some torna- 
does visited central Florida and I[ have 
it on good authority that one apiary be- 
longing to a friend of mine was badly 
damaged. It would seem that [ got out 
of the state at about the right time. 

I did enjoy my sojourn with the hos- 
pitable southern beekeepers and I[ shall 
remember with pleasure the few days 
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by M. J. Deyell 
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Bees Carrying Pollen at 48 


It is a mystery to me how nees can 
<ollect pollen when the weather is at a 
“ool 48° fF I have a thermometer in 
the shade on the north side of a tree 
beside the scale hive. I watched hees 
carrying in large hunks of yel'ow pallen 
yesterday morning. Collecting and 


loading the pollen into their pollen bas- 
Kets is quite a complicated matter. One 
vould think that the cool temperature 
would interfere with their packing the 
pollen into the pollen baskets 

Bees have also been seen carrying 
loads of pollen soon after a rain. Just 
how and where they got the pollen, | 
jo not know. Could it be that the bees 
oaded with pollen sought shelter from 
he rain somewhere, then returned to 
their hives when the rain ceased? Per- 
haps some more experienced beekeeper 
than | am can answer these questions 


4 Novel Swarm Contro! Method 

[In most of the clover regions of the 
North swarming may occur in early 
June, especially where colonies are con- 
gested, or 


lack comb space. 
Various swarm control measures 
have been used and advocated. The 
method about to be described was 


ised successfully by a commercial pro- 
jucer of section comb honey in north- 
ern Michigan. His name is Samuel 
Coulthard and he lived then in Manis- 
tee County. [ bought his bees during 
the spring of 1917 and moved them to 
1 location near Copemish, Michigan. 
Mr. Coulthard knew many tricks of 
the trade and as before stated, was one 
of the best comb honey producers in 
Michigan. Some of the Michigan bee- 
keepers with considerable grey in their 
hair will remember him. He operated 
»ver 200 colonies in one apiary and 
lived with his bees during the honey 
flow. 

The method he used and passed on 
to me has been referred to in a former 
‘Talk to Beekeepers”. The reason 
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Left to right: Herman Crowther, Lakeland; H. 5. Foster, Auburndale; 


and Al Cooke, Avon Park, 


am referring to it at this time is that a 


| beekeeper in Portland, Oregon wrote 








' me that he has given this method a 


good trial and finds that it works in his 
state. Briefly the procedure is as fol- 
lows: 

Have the wings of each queen clip- 
ped. It is necessary to cage each clip- 
ped queen at the time she leaves the 
hive with the swarm. It is necessary to 
have a few cages on hand ready for 
queens that come out with swarms. 
Such a cage is easily made. Simply, 
get some wire screen, the kind used 
for screen doors and cut some pieces 
five inches square. Roll a piece of 
screen into a cylinder so that the open- 
ing is about % inch in diameter, then 
fold in one end of the wire screen to 
hold it in position, leaving the oppo- 
site end open. 

When swarming was bad in Michi- 
gan, especially with colonies run for 
section comb honey, I would have about 
a half dozen of these cages in my hip 
pocket ready for use. When a swarm 
was issuing from a hive I would watch 
the entrance and when the clipped 
queen was seen hopping around in the 
grass I would catch her and put her 
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taken in Mr. Crowther’s home apiary 


into this cage, then fold the open end 
shut. I would then place the caged 
queen in the top comb honey super, be- 
side the follower board, then examine 
the brood chamber and cut out all 
queen cells but one, the best looking 
cell. In the meantime, the swarm not 
accompanied by the queen, would re- 
turn to the hive. 

In due time, about two weeks, a 
young laying queen would be found in 
the brood chamber. The old clipped 
queen in the super above would be 
fed by the bees through the wire screen. 
This queen could be left in her cage 
for a time and if she had not outlived 
her usefulness she could be introduced 
to a colony needing a queen. I have 
kept some of those old queens for al- 
most two months. It is surprising how 
the bees will continue to feed these 
queens through the wire screens. 

I recall having six swarms issue one 
forenoon. As I caged each queen and 
put her in a super above the brood 
chamber, a stick or stone was placed 
on top of the hive to mark it, so that 
the brood chamber could be checked 
later. 

The procedure just described keeps 
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the colony intact and requeening is ac- 
complished at a time when brood rear- 
ing IS not sO important as it is earlier 
in the season. When the young queen 
starts to lay, the bees will carry honey 
from the brood chamber into the su- 
pers, in order to furnish comb space for 
the queen to lay. 

If any of you readers try this method 
let me know how it works for you. 
Other Methods of Swarm Control 

Probably more has been written on 

swarming and swarm control than on 
any Other phase of beekeeping. Some 
measure their success in 
beekeeping by the number of swarms 
that during the season. While 
living in Michigan | became acquainted 
with elderly beekeeper about five 
miles from me who prided himself in 
many swarms. When we met 
once or twice a week he would say, 
How many swarms did you have to- 
day?” When I tried to explain to him 
that | had comparatively litthe swarm 
ing and tried to prevent it, he seemed 
unable to understand my reason for 
controlling swarming 

When bees get the swarming fever, 


beekeepers 
issue 
an 


having 


as they will do, when congestion oc- 
curs in brood chambers, they make 
preparations for swarming and when 
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An attractive apiary owned by 


Al Cooke, Avon take, Florida. 


they do this they are not likely to gath- 
er the maximum amount of surplus 
honey. In other words, bees cannot 
make preparations for swarming and 
store the maximum crop of honey at 
the same time. As a matter of fact, 
when bees are working well and have 
no intention of swarming, they -seem 
to concentrate on storing the maximum 
crop. It is essential therefore that bee- 
keepers, by intelligent management, 
make it as easy as possible for bees to 
do their best work. This management 
includes furnishing comb space, or put- 
ting On supers, just a little ahead of the 
time the supers are actually needed. It 
is Safe to say that most of the swarming 
that occurs throughout the country is 
due to shortage of comb space within 
the brood chambers or supers of the 
hives. 
Reversing Brood Chambers 

Where double brood chambers are 
used and swarming seems likely to 
occur, one way to control swarming 1s 
to reverse the position of the two brood 
chambers. This manipulation seems to 
discourage swarming, in that the ar- 
rangement of the combs in the brood 
chambers is changed and the bees, in 
adjusting themselves to this changed 
condition may give up the idea of 
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entices. 


Bob Davis, Sebring, Florida, load- 
ing supers of honey onto his truck. 


swarming, especially when all swarm 
cells are destroyed. Reversing brood 
chambers should not be done too early 
in the season when cold spells are like- 
ly to occur, because some of the brood 
that was in the upper story and is now 
in the lower story may be lost when 
it is close to the hive entrance where 
the bees are not able to cover the brood 
properly. 

If a Swarm Leaves the Hive, 

What Then? 

The old method was to put the 
swarm in a hive on a new stand. A 
better method is to set the parent hive, 
from which the swarm issued, on a new 
stand at least 10 or 12 feet away, and 
put the swarm in a hive on the old or 
parent stand. When swarming occurs 
during the middle of the day, as it us- 
ually does, the bees that are in the 
fields, when returning to the apiary will 
go into the hive on the old stand and 
thus strengthen the swarm. Further- 
more, many of the old bees in the par- 
ent hive that was set aside will return 
to the hive containing the swarm and 
will further strengthen this colony. 
When this is done the swarm is likely 
to put up a fairly good crop of honey 
However, the parent hive set on the 
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new stand may not store much surplus, 
unless the honey flow is long drawn 
out. The bees in this hive should pro- 
duce a young queen from cells left in 
the brood chamber and this colony will 
likely build up for winter and be in 
prime condition the following spring. 
Keeping Caged Queens Fresh 

Sometimes a beekeeper will order 
queens that are received during a spell 
of cool weather when it is impossible 
to introduce them. It is possible to keep 
these queens for at least a week if they 
are placed in a dark cool room and if 
a few drops of water are sprinkled on 
the wire screens of the cages each day 
This water tends to keep the bee candy 
fresh and lengthens the life of the 
queens and their attendants 

During very hot weather I have sub 
merged queens in a bucket of water for 
a few seconds, then have shaken the 
water out of the cages. I don’t believe 
this does the queens or attendant bees 
any harm, especially if the weather is 
hot. The ordinary queen cage candy 
contains about seven per cent moisture 
so it is mecessary during hot weather 
to supply some moisture to queens that 
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ESSAMINE (Gelsemium sempervi- 

rens). When I was in southern Ala- 
bama and northern Florida during the 
Easter Recess, there was a great deal 
of jessamine blooming along the road- 
side fences and climbing over the trees. 
This evergreen vine makes an attrac- 
tive roadside display with its large yel- 
low, trumpet-shaped flowers. Unfortu- 
nately, it is very poisonous to stock. 
The toxic alkaloids, gelsemine and gel- 
seminine, have been found in the roots, 
leaves, and flowers. The symptoms of 
poisoning in domestic animals which 
have eaten the vine are muscular weak- 
ness, slow respiration, lowered temper- 
ature, and finally death from respira- 
tory failure. It is believed that bees 
who visit jessamine in early spring are 
killed by this plant, but it is not clear 
whether by the pollen or by the honey. 

W. A. Stephen, extension beekeeper 
from North Carolina, wrote recently 
that he finds cases of poisoning every 
year and “it is always the Italian or 
yellow bees that are affected, the black 
races seemingly immune. Poisoning 
occurs when the pollen is coming in 
and the young bees which are just be- 
ginning to eat the pollen are poisoned. 
I have seen times when one could 
scrape them up in handfuls from the 
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Let’s Talk 
about 
Honey Plants 


HARVEY B. LOVELL, 
University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Yellow Jessamine. — 
Photo by John Haynie. 


bottom boards as they dropped from 
the combs. Their pubescence would 
indicate that they were only a few days 
old.” This agrees with the report of 
J. P. H. Brown in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL (Jan., 1879), who re- 
ported that his young bees died in great 
numbers when jessamine was in bloom, 
but ceased dying as soon as it passed 
out of bloom. According to Pellett in 
“American Honey Plants,” the Florida 
State chemist found jasmine pollen in 
honey which had poisoned people. Any- 
one having experience with yellow jes- 
samine, please write me about it. 

Inula. I have before me a photo- 
graph of Inula blossoms sent by David 
Sade, from Upper Galilee, Israel. A 
honeybee is shown working one of the 
flowers. Mr. Sade adds “blooms in 
October in Upper Galilee, a good hon- 
ey plant.” Inula is a member of the 
great composite family and has both 
ray and disk flowers. There are several 
species native to Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. One species, Inula Helenium 
is widely distributed in northeastern 
United States and used to bloom near 
my home in Maine. 

New York. I recently had a request 
for information on the value of mul- 
berries as nectar producers from E. D. 
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Mcllwee of Wappinger Falls. Mulber- 
ries are wind-pollinated and produce 
no nec‘ar, and are therefore of little or 
no value to beekeepers. He adds, “We 
are on the east bank of the Hudson 
River, at the southern end of the fruit 
belt. I have only a third of an acre of 
land myself, so I keep my bees in the 
apple orchards. I am going to start 
puiting some bees in one orchard of 
250 acres this spring. I produce al! 
comb honey. The principal honey flow- 
ers are maple, dandelion, yellow rocket, 
apple, wild flowers, clover, alfalfa, pur- 
ple loosestrife, godenrod, and aster.” 
I hope that Mr. Mcllwee receives some 
pay for pollinating the fruit orchards. 
An orchardist in New Jersey told me 
recently that he spends $800 hiring 
beekeepers to pollinate his fruit trees. 

Ohio and multiflora rose. According 
to a clipping sent me from the Ohio 
Conservationist, the Ohio Division of 


Wildlife has helped farmers plant more 
than 1,500,000 multiflora roses. In ad- 
dition more than half a million trans- 
plants of pine, junipers, bush honey- 
suckle, black walnut, and black locust 
have been distributed to improve cover 
for wildlife. Of the above only the bush 
honeysuckle and the black locust are 
honey plants. Multiflora rose yields a 
vast amount of sticky pollen, easily 
collected by honeybees, but there is no 
evidence that it yields any nectar. It 
is undoubtedly one of the best plants 
for sheltering wildlife yet discovered. 
Its thick, rapid growth, thorny stems, 
and abundant fruits (called hips) fur- 
nish birds and animals both cover and 
food. From the standpoint of the api- 
arist, however, such honey-producing 
shrubs as coralberry, false indigo, Si- 
berian peatree, and buffalo berry would 
be more useful and they also furnish 
cover and food for wildlife. 





A TALK TO BEEKEEPERS 


Continued from page 367) 


are being kept until they can be used 
to advantage. 

I have checked into most of my col- 
onies recently and find a few of them 
rather weak in bees. They could each 
stand a queenless package of bees to 
give them a boost. In the past I have 
tried shaking bees from populous colo- 
nies, into bee shipping cages, then in- 
troducing these bees to the weak colo- 
nies. It is necessary however to feed 
the bees that are shaken sugar syrup 
equal parts granulated sugar and water, 
also to feed the bees in the weak colo- 
ny. When the two lots are fed, the 
queenless bees that are introduced can 
be shaken in front of, or into, the hive 
containing the weak colony. If the bees 
are not fed sugar syrup the two lots of 
bees may fight and possibly the queen 
will be killed. I should say that some of 
the bees shaken from strong colonies 
and given to a colony in the same yard 
will eventually drift back to the hive 
from which they are taken, that is, the 
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older bees. The young bees will stay 
put. 

When I do this type of boosting weak 
colonies I shake the bees from colonies 
in one apiary, then carry them to weak 
colonies in another apiary at least three 
miles away, so that all of the bees will 
stay put. 

When doing this boosting rather 
early in the spring, in the North, one 
disadvantage is that most of the bees 
shaken from strong colonies are likely 
to be older bees that have lived through 
the winter and consequently they are 
short lived. It is much more satisfac- 
tory to order queenless packages from 
the South, in order to strengthen weak 
colonies. 


Watch Strong Colonies for Stores 


Occasionally strong colonies will 
starve just before the major honey flow 
comes on, due to a spell of cool rainy 
weather. Bees during heavy brood 
rearing consume honey at an amazing 
rate. It takes about one comb of honey 
to produce one comb of brood. It is 
well therefore to make sure that all 
colonies are well supplied with stores 
just before the main honey flow breaks. 
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The Forerunner of 
the Modern Hive’ 


From November 1957 Bee World 
PAN D. GEORGANDAS, Athens Greece 


M* MANY YEARS of study and ob- 
servation of beekeeping in Greece, 
and my reading of foreign works on 
the subject, have convinced me that the 
invention of the movable frame is the 
work of the ancient Greeks. This con- 
clusion is based on the facts that there 
exist today, in some parts of Greece, 
native hives which use a type of mov- 
able frame, and that similar hives have 
been in use from antiquity until the 
present day. 

In Greece there are two main types 
of native hive. One is the common 
skep with fixed combs; these may be 
built freely by the bees, or they may 
follow strips of old comb already fas- 
tened inside the top of the hive. Such 
hives, in many variations of material 
and skill of construction, are distributed 
widely throughout Greece. The classi- 
cal type, which finally became the 
most usual, is the so-called epistomo 
cofini — a skep with its mouth below, 
like a bell. It was adopted especially 
in Attica, Bocotia and Chalkidiki, 
where large-scale commercial beekeep- 
ers existed, and where extensive migra- 
tory beekeeping was practised up to 
1940. There was strong criticism of 
this hive in the 1930's; this criticism 
was in my opinion unjust, for I believe 
that there is no other type of hive more 
suitable and profitable, at any rate in 
Greece, for combined honey produc- 
tion and colony increase. 

The second type of native hive is the 
anastomo cofini — a skep with its 
mouth above (like a waste-paper bas- 
ket ), the opening being covered with 
movable bars. This is the famous hive 
of the Greeks, first brought to the no- 
tice of western Europe by Sir George 
Wheler in 1682, and also described by 
della Rocca (1790). It seems likely 
that it had existed since the time of 
Aristaeus, the beekeeping shepherd of 
Virgil’s Georgics, and it is generally 
* Paper presented at the XVII International Bee- 

keeping Congress in Vienna 1956. 
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acknowledged to be the forerunner of 
the modern hive with movable frames. 
Wel! known authors including Brother 
Adam (1954), Alphandery ( 1948), 
Caillas (1946), Dadant (1949) and 
Fraser ( 1956) share this view. 

The bees do not attach the combs to 
the sides of the skep, and a “bee space” 
is thus preserved everywhere except at 
the top. The skeps are skillfully woven 
with twigs of the chaste tree ( Vitex 
agnus castus) or with split reeds 
(Arundo donax). The top bars are 
made of hard wood — juniper, Arbu- 
tus, wild olive or holly. The _ pictur- 
esque conical covers (hackles) are 
made of rye straw, or a wild grass 
Bromus tectorum. The walls and top 
bars are thoroughly plastered on both 
sides with fresh cow dung mixed with 
clay or wood ashes, which provides 
ideal wintering conditions for the col- 
ony. Every year half the combs are 
cut out (right and left alternately ), so 
that they are renewed regularly; a strip 
of comb is left to guide the bees in 
constructing their comb. If the bees do 
not follow the direction of the top bars 
but build across them, they are called 
“left-handed”. 

This hive was evolved and used es- 
pecially in Attica, Argolid and eastern 
Arcadia. Very large apiaries of them 
existed in the past on the eastern slopes 
of the mounts Hymettus, Pentelikon 
and Parnes in Attica; these slopes were 
covered with a wonderfully rich bee 
pasture. The hive is most suitable for 
static beekeeping, but it has also been 
used for migration. On the island of 
Crete a variation of it is found, which 
is open below as well as above. This 
provides better ventilation during trans- 
port, and this skep has in fact been 
especially designed for migratory bee- 
keeping. Apiaries of them are quite 
numerous in Crete, where beekeepers 
use wax foundation, as they do in other 
parts of Greece. 

With the aid of these two types of 
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hive, the epistomo cofini and _ the 
anastomo cofini, the famous bee mas- 
ters of Greece obtained rich honey 
harvests, and brought the beekeeping 
of their country to such a high state 
of development that Greece was class- 
ed among the first countries of the 
world according to the number of hives 
in relation to her population. In my 


mary hedges. 
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Just News 


The June meeting of the Middlesex 
County (Mass.) Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. W. Dickson, Old Ayer 
Road, Groton, Mass. At that time the 
club members and guests will inspect 
and note the development of the club 
hive that was started at the last indoor 
meeting in April at the Waltham Field 
Station. At the regular spring meeting 
the following officers of the club were 
elected: John H. Furber, Pres., Asa 
Olsen, Vice Pres., Douglas G. Pamp- 
lin, Rec. Sec., Lolita Pamplin, Cor. 
Sec., Henry G. Neunzer, Delegate. — 
(Mrs.) Lolita G. Pamplin, Cor. Sec. 


S. E. Minnesota Beekeepers’ Sum- 
mer Picnic—will be held July 15 five 
miles south of Cannon Falls, Minn., at 
the Robert Banker home and honey 
market. Pot luck dinner will be served 
at noon, with free coffee and ice 
cream. Pack a picnic lunch and be at 
this meeting which will be attended by 
commercial beekeepers from out of 
state as well as amateurs with one or 
more colonies. A good program has 
been prepared and all beekeepers are 
invited.—F. Q. Bunch, Sec’y. 


The Midwestern Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will meet at the Apple House, 
Unity Farm, Lees Summit, Missouri 
at 2.30 P.M., June 8, 1958, Sunday. 
On the agenda are talks on Hive Ma- 
nipulation and Swarm Recovery. Also 
a motion picture “Beekeeping in Mis- 
souri”. Refreshments will be served by 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary. Everyone wel- 
come.—Carroll L. Barrett, Secretary. 


The annual birthday dinner of the 
Vancouver Beekeepers’ Association was 
held recently in the Masonic Hall, 
North Vancouver. An excellent turkey 
dinner was served by the ladies and 
enjoyed by 80 beekeepers and their 
friends. W. C. Dickson the new Presi- 
dent acted as master of ceremonies. 
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The first Vice President is C. C. Ken- 
nedy, Second Vice President, W. 
Quaade, and Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. 
Robinson. 


The Ohio State Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation summer meeting will be held July 
26 and 27 at Hale’s Hall on the Fair 
Grounds, Medina, Ohio—the home of 
The A. I. Root Company. Plans are 
being made for a big meeting, to 
which beekeepers and those interested 
in bees are cordially invited. 

Plans for judging the 1958 Ohio 
Honey Queen contest are well under 
way. All county Associations will be 
expected to bring a queen candidate 
to represent their group. The Ohio 
Auxiliary also extends a cordial invi- 
tation to all wives of beekeepers. Each 
lady is asked to bring a honey recipe 
to the meeting. 

Further information, including the 
program, will appear in the July Glean- 
ings. 


The Connecticut Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., summer meeting will be 
held June 28, 1958, at the home of 
Emil Pagan, 138 South Center Street, 
Windsor Locks, Conn. The meeting 
begins at 10 A. M. and the speaker 
for the day will be Roger Morse, As- 
sistant Prof. of Apiculture and Exten- 
sion Apiarist of Cornell University. 
The beekeeping lesson for June is to 
be included in the day’s program. Bee- 
keepers and others interested in bees 
are invited to attend for the day. New 
friends and much information is in 
prospect for those who come. 

The officers of the Connecticut Bee- 
keepers’ Association, Inc., elected al 
the April, 1958, meeting are: President, 
Mr. Edmund H. Hamann, Riverside, 
Conn.; Secretary, Mrs. Harry Powell, 
1242 East Street, New Britain, Conn.; 
Treasurer, Mr. Edwin LaBrake, 7 Main 
Street, Woodbridge, Conn.—Philemon 
J. Hewitt, Jr., Chairman of Publicity. 
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On June 23rd at 6 P.M. the Berks & 
Lebanon County Beekeeper’s Associ- 
ations will ho'd their summer meeting 
at Paul S. Zieglers apiary. Queen rear- 
ing will be discussed and demonstrated, 
including the building of cells and 
transferring of larva. Zieglers apiary 
is located on Old Route 22, one half 
mi‘e east of Bethel. Bethel is located 
at the junction of Routes 22 and 501. 
Beekeepers and their friends are invited 
to attend. Refreshments will be served. 
—Darlene Becker, Sec. 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Colorado Beekeepers’ Association will 
be held in Greeley at Island Grove 
Park on June 30, 1958. District No. 1 
(Northern and Northeastern Colorado) 
will be host. A picnic lunch will be 
served at noon. A short program is 


planned, some new equipment will be 
displayed. Current problems discussed, 
and there will be games for all who 
wish to play. Send a card to the secre- 
tary saying you will be there.—Harold 
E. Rice, Secretary, 2203 9th Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 


The next meeting of the Norfolk 
County Beekeepers’ Association (Mass.) 
will be held June 2, 1958 at the Nor- 
folk County Agricultural School, Wal- 
pole, Mass., at 6:30 p.m. We are all 
looking forward to the outdoor sum- 
mer meetings. Massachusetts has had 
a long cold, wet spring, but it is en- 
couraging to hear from various sources 
that the bees “weathered the winter” 
well and we hope the coming season 
brings the best to us all.—Edith L. Col- 
pitts, Corresponding Secretary. 





JAMES |. HAMBLETON 





James |. 


Hambleton 


AS WE go to poe we regret to learn 
that James I. Hambleton of the Di- 
vision of Bee Culture and Biological 
Control, Beltsville, Maryland, retired 
from the service on May 16, 1958. 
Mr. Hambleton is a graduate of Ohio 
State University, having specialized in 
entomology and beekeeping in that in- 
stitution. He served in the first World 
War from private to first lieutenant 
infantry. After the signing of the Ar- 
mistice he took a course in beekeeping 
given at the Jardin du Luxembourg, 
Paris. He was instructor in beekeeping 
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LEAVES THE SERVICE 


at the University of Wisconsin both be- 
fore and after returning from the army 
and was appointed apicultural assistant 
in the Bureau of Entomology, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1921. Later he was 
appointed apiculturist to succeed the 
late Dr. E. F. Phillips, on October 1, 
1924. 

Mr. Hambleton has been extremely 


» helpful to our industry during the sec- 


ond World War when shortages of 
material, such a lumber, metal, and 
sugar occurred. His U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Bulletin E584 shows 
the importance of honeybees in the pol- 
lination of some 50 farm crops. His 
testimony before various Congressional 
Committees many times tipped the 
scales in favor of our industry during 
these hearings. While his official po- 
sition at these hearings was helpful it 
was the quiet authoritative manner and 
wealth of knowledge on the subject that 
brought favorable results. 

Mr. Hambleton will be missed by 
thousands of beekeepers over the coun- 
try who have come to know him as 
“Jim”. He has rendered a most valu- 
able service to the beekeeping industry. 
We wish “Jim” success in whatever 
line of endeavor the future holds for 
him. 
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Guy and Sell 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
ences required from new advertisers not known to us. 


Refer- 


Rate: Each 


18¢ per counted word, each insertion. 


initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ and the longest word possible 


for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many figures in it), 


count as one 


word. Copy should be in by the 10th of the month, preceding publication. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


WE BUY AND SELL all varieties of honey. Any 
auntity. Write us for best orices obtainable. 
THE HUBBARD APIARIES, ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


IOWA honey, one can or truck loads. “RUSSELL 
D. SMALLEY, BEAVER, IOWA. 


CLOVER extracted honey in sixties. 
BRUBAKER, RT. 2, LANCASTER, PA. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST WHITE CLOVER HONEY. 


ABRAM 


New sixties. Fully ripened. You'll be pleased. 
Sample 20c. JOHN McColl, TECUMSEH, MICH. 
TUPELO, wild flower or buckwheat in 60's. 
Honey condy. EN-R-G FOODS, INC., BOX 232, 
LANCASTER, PA. 

FOR SALE—Clover extrocted in cans. EARL M. 


ALEXANDER, R. R. 2, RICHMOND, IND. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTICE—We can not guar- 
antee honey buyers’ financial responsibility, and 
odvise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or on 
C.0.D. terms except where the buver has thor- 
oughly established his credit with the seller. 


WANTED—AIl grades of extrocted honey. Send 
somple and price. DEER CREEK HONEY FARMS, 
LONDON, OHIO. 


CASH FOR BEESWAX. Write as to quantity and 
we will quote price. MEUNCH-KREUZER CANDLE 
CO., INC., SYRACUSE, N. Y 


WANTED—White extrocted or comb honey. Send 
sampvle. MILLERSPORT HONEY CO., MILLERSPORT, 
OHIO 


BEESWAX WANTED—Highest prices paid in cash 
or trade for bee supplies. THE A. |. ROOT COM- 
PANY, MEDINA, OHIO; COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA; 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and quotations on 
rendered beeswax. We buy from one pound uo 
and if you have over 25 pounds let us work it 
into foundation for vou ot a 25 ver cent saving. 
WALTER T. KELLEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


WANTED Light amber clover, fall flowers, 
buckwheot and white clover. Send somole and 
lowest price CLOVERDALE HONEY CO., FPRE- 
DONIA, 


WANTED—Honey in 60 pound cans, also bees- 
wax any quantity. L. E. ALLEN, TIPTON, MICH. 


CASH for Amber and Buckwheat Honey. Best 
cash price for wax. HUBBARD, ONSTED, MICH. 


WANTED—Buckwheat and light 
EASTERN FOOD PRODUCTS, 421 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 


omber honey. 
BEDFORD AVE., 


WANTED, chunk comb and extracted honey. 
Mail sample and price. STOLLER HONEY FARMS, 
LATTY, OHIO 


extracted honey in 60's. 
20 cents uv. HON 
RIVER 


WANTED light amber 
Also for sale 3000 empty 60's, 
EYMOON PRODUCTS CO., 39 E. HENRY ST., 
ROUGE, MICH. 
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We render cappings, old combs and buy your 
beeswax. Sh ipping tags sent on request.—M. R. 
CARY CORP., 

CUSE 8, N. 


HONEY WANTED ‘all grades ‘and colors, i in tins 
or drums, granulated and liquid, highest prices 
paid, trailer loads. Send samples representing 
each lot. ALSO ROYAL JELLY. Write CHAS. E. 
FARRIS CO., 99 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
Established since 1910. 


219 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SYRA- 








Bright 60-Ib. cans, 25¢ WANTED beeswax, pav- 
ing 50c Ib. for yellow. FRED RUSSELL, CHELMS- 
FORD, MASS. 

FOR SALE 


WRITE FOR CATALOG—Quality Bee Supplies at 
factory prices. Prompt shipment. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. THE HUBBARD APIARIES, Manufacturers 
of Beekeepers’ Supplies and Comb Foundation, 
ONSTED, MICHIGAN. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY Catalog published 
(64 pages) free for the asking. Listing many 
items not found in other catalogs. No aaents— 
buy direct and save 20%. WALTER T. KELLEY CO., 
CLARKSON, KENTUCKY. 


Makers of ROBINSON plain and WAVY-WIRED 
foundation. Also render and buy beeswax. Or- 
der direct from manufacturer and save dealer 
costs. Shipping tags free. WAX WORKERS INC., 
ITHACA, N. Y. , 


FOR SALE—One Root honey extractor, 4-frame 
with 12 inch pockets. Equipped with crank and 
friction pulley. Extractor, $40.00; honey pump, 
$20.00. KORE PEACHEY, 1 mile east of SPRINGS, 
PA. 


FOR SALE—100 pounds thin surplus foundation, 
41, x 17. 95 cents pound. New hydrometer for 
honey moisture, $5.00. RAY WILSON, R.D. 2, 
WAVERLY, N. Y 


QUEENBEE PAINTING OUTFITS, $1.50. INTER- 
LOOKERS, $3.00 postpaid. SOUTHWICK APIARIES, 
WABAN, MASS. 


PAINT—factory prices. Free sample. SNOW 
WHITE PAINT, TOLEDO 2, OHIO. Dept. AXE. 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


We use all possible care in accepting advertise 
ments but we cannot be held responsible in case 
disease occurs among bees sold or if dissatisfac- 
tion occurs. We suggest that prospective buyers 
ask for certificate of inspection as a matter of 
precaution. 


CARNIOLAN ~ and ‘CAUCASIAN | Bees for 1958. 
Booking queens. Each, $1.00; 2-pound bees with 
queen, $4.00. 3-pound bees with queen, $5.00. 
LEWIS & TILLERY BEE CO., RT. 3, BOX 251, 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA. 


THE NORMA ROY Apiary Italian bees, 3- pound 
with queen, $4.15; 4-pound with queen, $4.90. 
Book your order now. No down payment. Live 
delivery and a health certificate with shipment. 


NORMA E. ROY & SON, HESSMER, LA. 
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BEEKEEPING BUSINESS, bees, modern shop, 2000 
supers, excellent location. W. A. WALKER, PORT 
AUSTIN, MICH. 


“PRODUCTIVE ITALIAN QUEENS—Ready June 25, 
$1.00 each. . SHIRL BAKER, MECOSTA, MICH. 


~3-Band Italian and Carniolan bees, 3-Ib. with 
queen, $4.70; 5-lb., $6.60. Queens, $1.00. LUTHER 
PICKETT, Efland, N. C. 








FINEST Quality Starline queens and our regular 
stock. Real gentle and good workers. Regular 
stock queens, $1.00 each. Starline queens, 1 to 
25, $1.30; 25 to 100, $1.20. Satisfaction guaran- 





teed. ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY, GEO. E. CUR- 
TIS & SONS, GRAHAM, N. C. 
“IN WASHINGTON STATE—900 two-story, 10- 


frame colonies in choice matching equipment with 
two supers edch; queen excluders, moving screens, 
etc. Extracting equipment with melter, automatic 
boiler, etc. All with one of Washington’s finest 
pollination businesses. BOX 658 GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, MEDINA, OHIO. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITY—established 500 colony 
business with necessary equipment in heart of 
orange belt, complete extracting plant with large 
storage buiiding, 3-bedroom concrete block home. 
for particulars, contact JOHN C. FISHER, Realtor, 
WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA. 
\HELP WANTED 


BEE MAN—Experienced, single, sober. Commer- 
cial honey production. Season, April-December. 
Room and board furnished. Give qualifications. 
LAVERN DEPEW, AUBURN, N. Y. 


SEEDS | 


“HONEY PLANTS our specialty. Catalog on re- 
quest. PELLETT GARDENS, ATLANTIC, IOWA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES REMOVED from house or tree or hive with- 
out touching either house or bees. Bees will then 
move honey into hive. Save property, honey, and 
bees with my method. Send $2.00 for details. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. GEORGE HAWKINS, RT. 
1, LAWSON, MO. 


WANTED: To buy bee outfits and bee equip- 
ment in any area. We have buyers .for outfits, 
regardless of size. SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION, 
Supply Dept., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


WANTED—Approximately 30 colonies with ex- 
tracting equipment in lowa. RONALD BRONNEN- 
BERG, MINBURN, IOWA. 


Our book, HOW TO KEEP BEES AND SELL 
HONEY, 75 cents post paid is the best beginner's 
book and costs the least. Over 100 pages and 
over 175 photos shows you how. WALTER T. KEL- 
LEY CO., CLARKSON, KY. 


ROYAL JELLY 


ROYAL JELLY (with Vitamin B-1 and Calcium 
Pantothenate) box of 30 capsules with 25 mg. 
Royal Jelly per capsule $2.15 to beekeepers, re- 
tails for $4.25, box of 30 capsules with 50 mg. 
Royal Jelly per capsule, $3.50 to beekeepers, re- 
tails for $7.00, box of 100 in bulk 50 mg. new 
pack without vitamins $7.50. Postage paid in the 
U. S. PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th ST., 
DETROIT 6, MICH. 


BEAUTY CREAM with Royal Jelly, 34-oz. jar, 
$15.00 dozen to beekeepers, retails for $2.50, 1- 
oz. jar, $18.00 dozen to beekeepers, retails for 
$3.00, 2-oz. jar, $24.00 dozen, retails for $5.00. 
PRAIRIE VIEW HONEY CO., 12303 12th STREET, 
DETROIT 6, MICH. 


ROYAL JELLY, box of 30 capsules 25 mg. each 
$5.00, 10 boxes, $25.00, 50 mg., box of 30 cap- 











sules $8.50, 10 boxes, $42.50, special pack of 15 
in viai, $1.95, 10 vials, $13.50. SUNNYBROOK 
HONEY FARMS, 13600 LIVERNOIS, DETROIT 38, 
MICHIGAN. 
JUNE, 1958 
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HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less than carloads. 


Mail sample and best prices in all 


grades. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 





I| Booking orders now. Over |f 
30 years a shipper. Send 
for Free Circulars. 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Weslaco, Texas 


J. E. WING & SONS 
45 Years Continuous Service 
Italian Package Bees 

and Queens 
Our Specialty 
Knights Landing, Calif. 

























LITTLE’S 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


Until June 15 
ROYAL JELLY 
Bulk & Cepsules Write for Prices 
LITTLE’S APIARIES 
Shelbyville, Tennessee 















BUILD your own FACTORY TYPE HIVES 
and SUPERS with SAMPSON CORNER 
JOINTS. Only a bench saw and hand 
tools required. Our low cost Copyrighted 
BLUE PRINTS and INSTRUCTIONS cover 
everything and can save you many dol- 
lars. Write for information. 


EARL TAYLOR MALCOM, IOWA 








RO 








TTALIANS 
Queens, $1.25 Bees, $1.00 Cages, 50 
Royal Jelly by contract 
Sioux Member 905 
NASSAU BEE CO. HILLIARD, FLA. 








HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs, embodying color 
balance, simplicity, and distinction. 


Please send for free samples & prices. 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 






































When you 
think of 
BEES 
and 
QUEENS 
Think of — 
Merrill Bee Co. 
P.O. Box 115 
State Line, Miss. 
Our 100% SATISFACTION 
has been good for 46 years. 
Let us prove it. 
Pkgs. with Queens 
2-lb. pkg. . $3.00 any number 
3-Ib. pkg. 4.00 any number 
Untested qns. -75 any number 
Tested qns. 1.50 any number 
Terms $1.00 per package with 
orders, balance before shipments. 











QUALITY BRED 


April and May ....... 1.00 ea. 
June through Oct., .. -75 ea. 
Package Bees ready in April 
Two pound .......(f.o.b.) $4.15 
...(f.0.b.) 4.90 


Three pound ... 
We prefer to send package bees by Parcel 
Post so please inclose postage with order. 
All queens selected from our Northern 
Apiaries for Hardiness and Honey pro- 
duction All queens shipped Air ion 


Walter D. Leverette A 
Box 364, FORT PIERCE, FL 1. 





Royal Queens will convince you | 
they are better. Since the spring | 
was late we hesitated booking | 
queen orders, hence our queen | 
yard is in excellent condition for 
summer and fall shipping. May 
we have your order? 
Price: 1 to 25 . 90c each 
26 up 75c each 


O. K. Anderson & Son 
Apiaries 


ITALIANS 
Jan., Feb., and March, $1.45 ea. 


ROYAL JELLY—We buy any amount. We sell in 
any amount, also royal jelly capsules at jobber, 
wholesale or retail levels. R. C. DANIELS & COM. 
PANY, PICAYUNE, MISS. 


ROYAL JELLY products, fine French- -type cream 
with 500 Mg. Royal Jelly $3.50 each in dozen 
lots, $10.00 value. 50 Mg. capsules, 100,000 lots, 
$40.00 per 1,000. O. K. ANDERSON & SON API. 
ARIES, BOX 193, COFPEE SPRINGS, ALA. 


~ FOR ROYAL JELLY, quality and quantity, con. 
tact OVERBEY APIARIES, BUNKIE, LA. 


MAGAZINES 


Archiv fur Bienkunde, International journal for 
Bee Culture and beekeeping economics. Founded 
in the fall of 1918. Oldest economic bee journal 
in the world. Praised again and again for its 
decades of independent leadership through many 
endorsements and advice as a valuable source 
also for the practice. Classic. 
Any aspiring beekeeping friend will 
sample copy. BIENE-VERGLAG, GIELBACK, 
DAU, GERMANY. 


Know interesting facts concerning the bees of 
India, about species of bees found in India only, 
through the INDIAN BEE JOURNAL, published from 
India in English. Annual Subscription $2.25, sam- 
ple copy 40 cents. Old Volumes $2.50 per year 
Obtainable through the A. |. Root Company, Me- 
dina, Ohio, U.S.A. 
remitted. 


BEE WORLD, the international journal of the 
Bee Research Association published monthly, con- 
tains the latest research reports on bees and bee. 
keeping. With Apicultural Abstracts it costs $5.50 
per annum, or $6.00 including membership of the 
Bee Research Association. Apicultural Abstracts 
only $4.50 per annum from the Hon. Subscription 
Secretary, Bee Research Association, 10 BARNETT 
WOOD LANE, ASHTEAD, SURREY, — ENGLAND. 


AFRICAN BEEKEEPING, successor sor to the S. A 
Bee Journal, monthly, sub. 10/- - annum. THE 
EDITOR, P.O. Box 4, Bergvliet, Cc. , South Africa. 


DO YOU FIND it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
SHEEP AND GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
other magazine published. Subscription $3.00. 
BOX 189, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS. . 


MONEY IN DAIRY GOATS. Produce healthful 
milk. Monthly magazine—6 month trial $1.00. 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, COLUMBIA T2, MO. 


LIN. 





(The official organ 
Association.) Scottish 
Annual sub- 
from ROBERT 
STREET, KiL- 


THE SCOTTISH BEEKEEPER 
of the Scottish Beekeepers’ 
in character, international in appeal. 
scription $2 post free. Sample copy 
N. H. SKILLING, F.S.C.T., 87 KING 
MARNOCK, AYSHIRE. 





f SMITH’S QUEENS 
Your SUCCESS or FAILURE 
depend on the queen. Our years 
of experience and selective breed- | 
ing of a good strain of bees help | 
assure you of success. Use some | 
of our QUALITY queens this 
summer. None better at any price. 
1-9 85c 10-49 80c 
50 or more 75¢ each 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY 


Calhoun, Alabama 




















q Box 193 Coffee Springs, Ala. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 


Yearly DM 5.50. | 
receive a| 


_—_—————_ 


to whom the dollar might be | 


Fall | 

Quee 
| order 
ment. 


1-2¢ 
25-! 
100 
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OM: ‘ . 
California Caucasians ° 
» cream Fall Queens. Hastings strain and Midnites. | June IS Here--- 
n dozen | Queens available until winter. — 10% —— 
on er | | secer: stolons i seems Pree fo Ne TT Have your 
, No. of Queens Regular Midnites | B E E 4 
ge NE $1.10 $1.30 | . 
si: Pere 1.00 1.20 | arrived? 
ee 100-up ee se a .90 1.10 Is your order in 
- DON J. STRACHAN f 
Founded vuBa CITY. CALIF rw » 
journal Quality & Service future shipment! 
» aan Doesn’t Cost — It Pays | Queen production was de- 
So —) layed at the start, due to 
x, ae weather. We hope this has 
‘ Oe ee ieee on Sie Va — . 
Sai PACKAGE BEES QUEENS | || been a og the _— 
pp Son Italians or Caucasians | eae read this. . ae > 
r year Either Strain tops for quality. WE OFFER AT | ing our best to this end. 
el 0 Sy Gua ager Gaeeemeee “Wan maa | For prices read April ads. 
onibe a ee te: a (Copy written 4/7/58) 
by = b+ age ees ny ae ‘2 ‘ . | J G R A ae 
aie | | He a “ i er ds | (J.G.) Rossman piaries 
ne dditional information, if reat | Res. Phone YUkon 5-6660 
a” Crenshaw County Apiaries ee y 
a fc Rutledge, Ala. U.S.A. 
». THE aS ae ; - = gpteesnconsnnoenencnensssonsnnonesonsapennnanensonesnennnaeseneaneteneee nena gy, 
Africa. A LOSING SWARMS? : 
— : One herd _ Will Save pce Mages gsc . 
MB ge = Beekeepers, large or small, shou = 
eepmen 2 3 é . ° = 
an any = not fail to send immediately for : 
$3.00 Italian Queens = our illustrated booklet on an en- : 
— $1.10 ? tirely new and simple method of 
“$1.00. = swarm control and hive manage- : 
asia is E. PLA N T = ment, guaranteed to slash your : 
organ | attiesburg, Miss. = capital outlay and labor costs to 
os ? the barest minimum. Send one : 
OBERT = dollar to the : 
‘| U. S. Savings Bonds come in all sizes : HONEYDEW APIARY : 
oe eo and grow bigger every year. : aap Gok wales saan. : 
) “osscnsnancenees seeeee soeeee r 
LE | PACKAGE BEES 
rs | ‘*‘ITALIANS”’ 
d- Wilbanks offers you tested stock proven for honey producing ability and easy 
Ip Senenae Satisfied customers through the years assure you of the greatest 
ne | pated 1-9 10-49 50-up 
is | 2-lb. pkg. with young laying queen $4.24 $4.00 $3.75 
eS. | 3-Ib. pkg. with young laying queen 5.35 5.10 4.85 
de | 4-lb. pkg. with young laying queen 6.45 6.10 5.85 
Extra Queens 1.40 1.30 1.20 
: Shipments by Express, Parcel Post, or your Truck 
: Quality Does Not Cost — It Pays 
_| THE WILBANKS APIARIES Claxton, Georgia 
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Dadant Starline Hybrids 





JENSEN’S “Hi-Q” QUEENS 


No so small, single investment, pays such good dividends in 
profit and pleasure in beekeeping, as good queens. High produc- 
tion, with uniformity, is a major factor in our queens. 
Either Dadant Starline Hybrids or our own Magnolia State Italians 
will please you, we honestly believe. 

PRICES: POST-PAID 





Magnolia State Italians 























MYERS CRAFT MFG. CO. 


1-24 25-99 100-up 1-24 25-99 100-up Reg. U. S. 
$1.30 $1.15 $1.00 $1.00 $ .95 $ .90 Pat. Off. 
Clipped & Marked FREE. Air Mail where expedient. 
“Right Now Service’’ 
JENSEN’S APIARIES, Macon, Miss., U.S.A. 
CYPRESS BOTTOM BOAR.D ) 
a “WHEN IT RAINS — IT DRAINS” 
Ma aa, Extra Long for Landing Porch 
tue Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Se, ; ORDER NOW 
i eee ONLY $1.00 ea. (5 or more) 


Galvanized (no rust) nails included—Precision cut—Tongued and grooved—with entrance reducer 
Replace those old and rotted with MYERS made ‘’Wood Eternal’ Bottom Boards—Prompt shipment 
R. 


$1.25 ea. (less than 5) 





BURGAW, NO. CA 











Supers 
No. 2 Grade 
Supers 
85 Cts. 


Twist 
No. 1 Grade -~ 
Supers 


$1.00 - . 


201 Alpha St., San Francisco 24, Calif. 





The Australasian Beekeeper 


The senior beekeeping journal of the South- 
ern hemisphere provides a complete cover of 
all beekeeping topics in one of the world’s 
largest honey producing countries. Publish- 
ed monthly by Pender Bros. Pty. Ltd. Box 
20, P. O., Maitland, 3N, N.S.W., Australia. 
Subscription by Bank Draft or International 
M. O. 18/-(Approx. $2.15) per year, post 
free. Sample copy free on request. 








RESEARCH REVIEW 


(Continued from page 349) 


portant that the bees obtain some queen 
substance from the new queen. If the 
holes in the queen cage are not large 
enough for the bees to feed each other 
it is obvious that there could be loss 
since they would not be acquainted by 
the time the queen was released. 

The authors advise that screen with 
square holes have openings at least 2.5 
mm. square. This would be equivalent 
to 10 wires to the inch as opposed to 
the wire which is now used on queen 
cages and which has 12, 14, or 16 
wires per inch. 

The fact that acceptance with the 
queen cages now in use is frequently 
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Flowers’ Quality Italians 


Our bees stand test for honey- 
gatherers, gentleness, prolificness. 
Bred from hives making 300 Ibs. 
or over honey. 


LARGE YELLOW QUEENS 
Full weight, health certificate with 
each shipment, queens all air- 
mailed. 


Packages with Select Queens 
3-lb. package w/q ....... $3.50 
ae -75 
Tested queens (1 or 1000) 1.50 


FLOWERS BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia 


Phone JUNO 4-2830 or 4-2837 




















[ i] 


7, 








high and that push-in cages made of 
wire cloth with 14-16 wires per inch 
have been successful raises a question. 
At the same time there has frequently 
been difficulty and queen loss, espe- 
cially when no honey flow is in prog- 
ress. Acceptance rates during flow and 
off-flow periods with queen cages with 


various size screen.should be checked. 
Free, J. B. and Butler, C. G. 
The size of apertures through which worker 
honevbees will feed one another. Bee World 
: 40-2. 1958. 
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QUEENS 
CAUCASIANS AND __ITALIANS 


The package season being practically over we will 
’ : have lots of good queens ready for mailing at any 


ee 





: time. 
: Let us supply your needs. 
ill | PRICES 
: In Lots of Queens 2-lb. & Q. 3-lb. & Q. 4-lb. & Q. 5-Ib. & Q. 
a : 1 - 24 $1.00 $3.85 $4.70 $5.55 $6.35 
25-499 .90 3.35 4.20 5.05 5.85 


=~ Ww 
7-7 
———— 
PET 


TESTED QUEENS, $2.00 each 
Queens Postpaid — Airmailed and/or clipped 
No Extra Cost — 10c each for Marking. 
Packages F. O. B. Shipping Point 





%, 
d . 
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|: THE STOVER APIARIES 
: Mayhew, Miss. 
f~ : 
: YORK’S QUALITY BRED QUEENS 
= Dadant’s Improved STARLINES or YORK’S Quality Bred Italians 
h : First and Finest Caucasian a. mo — DADANT’S MIDNITES 
= = Quantity 1-24 25-99 100 up 
: Italians. $1.00 $ .90 $ .80 
: Starlines or 
. : Midnites 1.30 1.20 1.00 
: : Clipped and marked 15c each additional 
) : The Preference of Leading Honey Producers nee: yo 
| > YORK BEE COMPANY JESUP, GEORGIA : 
= ( The Universal Apiaries ) = 
3 P. O. Box 300 412 W. Orange Street Phone GArden 7-4131 = 
J “The Australian Bee Journal” BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
f Published by the Victorian Apiarists’ Asso- The Only FORTNIGHTLY Bee 
oO ciation at the beginning of each month. 
ach Subscription 10/-per annum plus 2/6 Journal in the World 
on postage fo overseas countries. Mieke . 
tly Box 167, Rainbow, Subscription price £1.1.0 per an- 
sad Victesie, Anctiaiia num, post free, six months 11/6d. 
pe- . post free and three months 6/3d. 
og- post free. 
ind Keep up to Date in Beekeeping by taking 
‘ith out a subscription now through our agents: 
ed. Buy U. S. Savings Bonds Gleanings in Bee Culture 
nn They come in all sizes... . Medina, Ohic 
a and grow bigger every year. 
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QUEENS 


Italians Caucasians 
Nice large queens, 75c ea. 
If air mail, 80c ea. 


Mitchell's Apiaries 


Bunkie, La. 


. 


eee aes 
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Howard Weaver & Sons 
Navasota, Texas 


: Midnite 
: Caucasian Hybrid 
: QUEENS QUEENS 
: 1-24 .... $1.10 $1.35 
: 25-99... 1.00 1.25 
: 100 and up .90 1.10 


7, 
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sesideaalll 
QUALITY ONLY | 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
Prices: May, $1.20 
June 1 to Sept. 15, $1.00 


FRANK G. STEWART 
Phone: Millville 548 
Box 87, Palo Cedro, Calif. 




















Italian Queens 


EUGENE WALKER 
Rt. 2, Box 982 
Live Oak, California 







BEEKEEPING IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


(Continued from page 331) 


seed, and fireweed may bloom slightly 
later and will sometimes lengthen the 
flow slightly. Since the increase in 
rapeseed acreage, extracting in areas 
where it is grown must be completed 
early in September since rapeseed hon- 
ey granulates extremely rapidly. 

Marketing honey is one of our prob- 
lems. About 65 per cent of our total 
production must be sold outside the 
province, with about 55 per cent going 
to eastern Canada. The remaining 35 
percent is sold within the province. 
There are now few private packers in 
the province and the trend is for pro- 
ducers to stay out of the packing busi- 
ness. Many producers here have band- 
ed together and formed their own mar- 
keting agency. The Saskatchewan 
Honey Producers’ Co-operative has es- 
tablished a fine modern packing plant 
at Tisdale. Most of the honey is pack- 
ed as creamed honey, although they 
are now finding a steadily increasing 
demand for liquid honey. 

From the early days, colony numbers 
rose gradually until 1945 when nearly 
75,000 colonies were kept in the prov- 
ince. After the war sugar again became 
plentiful and many beekeepers sudden- 
ly lost interest in bees. As a result, ‘the 
number of colonies dropped to 22,000 


in 1955. However, there has been a 
revival of interest and about 30,000 
colonies are now maintained. Like 


most other branches of agriculture, the 
business is being perpetuated by the 
large operator. The recent increase in 
colony numbers has been caused by the 
larger operator keeping more bees. 
However, we are pleased to note that 
there is still considerable interest among 
the hobbyist who keeps two or three 
colones just for the love of bees. 














{- — ~ << - — aaeeeee ———————— — ) 
BUY QUALITY QUEENS | 
Dadant Starline Hybrids & Garon’s 3-Banded Italians 
Dadant Starline Garon’s 3-Banded 
Hybrid Queens Italian Queens 
Ee eee: $1.30 90c 
ee 1.15 85c 
OTC ee 1.00 80c Reg. UV. $. 
Upon request cueens clipped or marked. Airmail postpaid. Pat. Off. 
GARON BEE CO. Donaldsonville, La. 
— —_— - __— 7, 
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“Old Reliable” BERRY‘S Italian Bees 


Requeen those needy colonies. Make producers of them all. 


THE PREFERRED STOCK OF LEADING HONEY PRODUCERS 
Oldest Package Shipper South 


America’s Best Package Bees and Finest Queens. INSURE your honey crop with DEPENDABLE 
BERRY Bees (90% of our package bees are under 10 days old). 


After 63 years of Select Breeding, we have settled on our strain of Italian bees as being un- 
surpassed by ANY stock, Hybrid or otherwise, in their relation to honey production, disease, 
and nosema resistance. We have bred repeatedly from MAJOR advertised strains, and aban- 
doned them all as unequal to our ‘OLD RELIABLE” stock. “OLD RELIABLE’ bees assure you 
that you have bought the best to be found, regardless of price. They are the Standard of 
the Beekeeping Profession, in leading honey producing areas. We maintain several branches 
in the Northwestern States that enable us to test our strain from both honey production and 
climatic standpoints. All this, along with Competent Breeding, assures you that when a bet- 
ter stock is produced, ‘OLD RELIABLE” will be the name. 


PRICES AFTER JUNE Ist 


Quantity Queens 2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 4-lb. w/q 5 lb. w/q 
1-24 $ .95 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
25 up -90 3.00 StS 4.50 5.25 


Tested queens $1.80 each. For queenless or “booster” 
packages deduct 90c from price of package. 
Directions telling how to handle and a certificate of Health accompany all shipments. May 


we book your order NOW? Deposit of $1.00 per package required for booking. Remainder 
remittance in full ten days before shipping date. 


References: Union Bank & Trust Co., Montgomery, Ala. Any Bee Journal in the United States 
or Canada. Ask your Extension Agent about us. 


M. C. BERRY & SONS 












































































P. O. Box 684 Montgomery, Alabama 
HARPER’S FAMOUS QUEENS of QUALITY 
High Quality Italian Queens $1.00 each 
idling By a 50. 100, $70.00 25 or more 90c each 
oe ne ee eee eee J. F. McVAY 
Carlus T. Harper " Sesion, Aietiee 
NEW BROCKTON, ALA. 
ITALIAN QUEENS HOLLOPETER’S 
Fs, F e* ys * *- ITALIAN QUEENS 
: — Your oe — = Here — June to November 
: Clemson at M College Strain, $1.00 each $1.00 each 
: MERRILL APIARIES WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
7 302 Beatrice St. Greenville, $. C. Z Rockton, Pa. 

















Our Cover 


THE DAUGHTER of William Karraker, Red- “ 0 N EY WA N T . D 


di Ridge, Conn., a beginner beekeeper, 
a 6 pilot for an airline snag og oo Cut Comb and Extracted 
York and Puerto Rico, is helping her father , 

by assembling bee soph in aoeee Advise what you have 
for a shipment of package bees which ar- 
rived during om go gO “geo his T. W. BURLE § ON & SON 

i i es success- 
= Ag daughter hive is be WAKAMACHIE. TEXAS 

















Protect Your Future. Buy Your Savings Bonds Now. 


JUNE, 1958 
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Carniolan and 
Caucasian 





1958 QUEEN PRICES 


1 to 40 $1.40 each air mail 
49 to 99 1.30 each air mail 
100 up 1.20 each air mail 


$2.00 each to foreign countries. 
Safe arrival in continental U. S. 
only. Ready March Ist. 


No package bees this season. 


W. D. REAMS . 


Box 87 La Belle, Florida 
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NORMAN BROS. 


Bright 3-F ded Italian 
BEES & QUEENS 

For fine quality bees and 
dependable service. KEEP 
US IN MIND. We rank 
eae AN with the best in quality 
i eg and service. Full weight, 
y safe arrival, health certifi- 
cate and satisfaction. In 
U.S.A. and Canada. 

37 Years as Shippers 
PRICES — 





| 2-lb. pkg. with queen ............ $3.00 
| 3-lb. pkg. with queen ............ 4.00 
Untested queens .............:.... 75 
Se errr ee 1.50 
Package bees F.O.B. Express. Shipped 








parcel post by request. Add postage. 
NORMAN BROS. APIARIES RAMER, ALA. J 


—— 














ITALIAN 


QUEENS QUEENS 
 . ayaa: $1.25 each 
SS eee 1.10 each 
50 and over ......... 1.00 each 


Postpaid — Airmail 


John S. Shackelford 


Rio Oso, California 
Phone: Wheatland, Calif. NEptune 3-2392 


+ ___ 














NEW HEBRIDES BEE TREE 


(Continued from page 337) 


to a sample of the liquid gold which 
is sO pleasantly essential to bees and 
beekeepers. In this objective, I failed, 
Actually, the bees were on the verge 
of starvation. After a careful inspec- 
tion of the cavity, we assembled the 
hive. The trunk of the tree was rest- 
ing nearly six feet off the ground, and 
most of the bees were clustering on one 
side of the log, near the cut. I care- 
fully searched for the queen but failed 
to find her. The bees appeared to be 
Italians, but probably were not of a 
pure strain. Baker tnailed the hive 
to the upper side of the trunk, with the 
entrance facing away from the prevail- 
ing winds. I removed a brood comb 
from the stump and held it against the 
clustered bees. As soon as it was com- 
pietely covered with bees, Baker placed 
it in the hive and handed me the second 
brood comb. The bees rapidly attach- 
ed themselves to the second comb and 
we placed it in the hive, arranging 
these and the other combs as the bees 
had built them. After a few acts of 
encouragement, the bees crawled from 
their cluster and entered the box hive. 
The cover was fitted in place and a 

















banana leaf added for shade. 

We collected our tools, bid farewell) 
to our native friends, and we returned 
to the wherry. Cutting bee trees in the 
South Pacific certainly is an unusual 
experience. We have Atam to thank 
for finding the tree; perhaps the faith- 
ful native is hunting a bee tree right | 


now. | 
| 





“Renee” Brand QUEENS 
an we scchasneuwoens $1.20 


— Delivery scenes ae 
Satisfaction or money back 
Airmailed, clipped on request 
TRADITION BEE 
HONEY CoO. 


P. O. Drawer 307, Silver Springs, Florida 
We Do Our Best to Satisfy 




















BETTER-BRED QUEENS 


CALVERT APIARIES 


Our BETTER-BRED Queens will please you. Buy them and be among our 
many Satisfied customers. They are backed by 30 years of queen breeding. 
Any quantity, 80c each, shipped Airmail. 


Three-Banded Italians 














Calvert, Alabama 
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QUEENS .... “GULF BREEZE” ..... ITALIANS 
i For quick Service and QUALITY send us your order. 
—_ We are operating at full capacity with a heavy 
failed C4 production. i 
_-verge Prices: 1-24,90c 25-99, 80c 100 up, 75c each 
inspec- 
inspec} t/ BESSONET BEE COMPANY Donaldsonville, La. 
Ss rest- 
d, and — 
on One 
ype HONEY WANTED 
: failed in carload lots | Queens | 
- ie Highest Cash Prices “. : 
ofa Mail sample & offerings to / cht | 70c each 
hive BILLY BEE HONEY CO. ‘en by 
ith the 12 Carlaw Ave., Toronto, Canada e? 
revail- Return Mail 
comb BRIGHT 3-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS. High- | 
ist the No Matter What Your Interest est quality, purely mated, good producers. 
; com- Safe arrival and satisfaction avaranteed. | 
: Whether you are a Commercial Beekeeper; State Health Certificate furnished. 
placed a Sideline Beekeeper; or a Beginner Bee- Untested Queens ............. $ .70 
second oo earn find what you want in ABJ. Lo cet ll ine sn, ee 1.40 1} 
dandh-It Steatinge Gece ead ete aa eae on oe. 3.00 , 
b and questions answered PREE. Packages shipped F.O.B. €xpress ij 
snging Send for a sample copy. or via Parcel Post, Postage Collect. i| 
e bees American Bee Journal JOHN A. NORMAN 
cts of HAMILTON, ILLINOIS Route | GRADY, ALABAMA 
from 
hive. | 
and a | 
SUE BEE SAYS: 
— “For greater profits, use first 
ae quality. SUE BEE Foundation 
ath "I { does not cost. . . .it pays. You 
eon will be pleased with the su- | 
. preme quality that makes SUE 
ead BEE the finest. Write for our | 
i prices and working charge ! 
rates. 
“Check these prices. . . .place 
your order with the Sioux 
Honey Association plant near- 
| est you.” 
No. 1 Brood Frames (100) $12.25 No. 1 Hive Bodies (100) $150.00 
9.5 gram Fumidil 28.50 Cypress Bottom Boards 1.45 
5 lb. Sodium Sulfa 19.50 5 lb. Frame Wire 3.75 ?} 
ida 5 lb. Powdered Sulfa 19.50 Leather Bee Gloves 1.90 
— . 100 Ib. Soy Flour 12.50 Wire Folding Veils 1.50 ?} 
50 Ib. Brewers Yeast 7.50 4x 7 Smokers 2.35 
Masonite Div. Bd. Feeders 1.25 Heavy Duty 2 wheel 335.00 
1957 Stainless Steel Tank Hand Trucks 39.95 
ur SUE BEE UNCAPPER __ 1495.00 
1g. 
SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION Sioux City, lowa 
Lima, Ohio; Rogers, Texas; Tacoma, Wash.; Anaheim, Calif.; Waycross, Ga. 
— 
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Look for this Sign 
Quauny * Low cost K E L L E Y - S Jul 


3-Banded Italian Queens 





KELLEY ISLAND queens by the ff | Wortin, 

thousand are available now. § | Nomen 

If you are in a rush count on | Compe 

us for quick shipment by re- ff | Fo ‘Be 

' ‘or? turn air mail. To the 

KELLEY — “The Bee Man” Honey 
...... 85¢ by prepaid air mail a! 

75c by prepaid air mail Bru! 

Produci 

| The Ve 

Shade f 

WALTER T. KELLEY CO Wild Si 
THE ° be Wild Si 
Twice , 

CLARKSON, KY From 

’ ° From F 
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